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“STANDARD” 





Farm Products 


It’s hard enough to make a farm 
pay profits these days without 
loading yourself up with extra ex- 
pense of machinery repairs and 
replacements. Your farm machin- 
ery is built to last you a lifetime 
—and to serve you well. It will, 
if you protect it and see that it 
gets proper lubrication. 


“Standard” Lubricants will pre- 
serve your machinery’s life and 
efficiency—will prevent the dam- 
aging effects of rust. There are 
“Standard” products for your 
every machine—your every use. 
You may be sure of their high 
quality and dependability. 


Keep your tool-shed stocked with 
“Standard ” Farm Products—use 
them freely and regularly. Protect 
your profits! 


STANDAR 


KS 


When any product of 
petroleum is sold under 
this emblem, you may 
be sure of its uniformity 
and high quality. 











A “Standard” Lubricant for Every Use 


“Standard” 


“Standard” Mica Axle Grease 
Penetrating Oil 


Household Lubricant 


“Standard” 


“Standard” 
“Standard” 
“Standard” 
“Standard” 
“Standard” 


Motor Oil 


Separator Oil 
Parowax 
Kerosene 
Liquid Gloss 


“Standard” Harness Oil 


“Standard” Compound Neatsfoot 


“Standard” Plumbers’ Cutting Oil 


a ae 


Harness Oil 


a 


- 


For all motors 

For axle lubrication 

For removing rust, loosening nuts, 
or oiling springs 

For household use 

For cream separators 

For sealing fruit jars, etc. 

For lanterns, lamps and tractors 

For preserving and polishing 
finishes 

For preserving black leather 

For preserving light leather 


For all thread cutting purposes 
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hy BEGINNIN’ to get so many letters 
I just can’t keep up with them. Hard- 
ly ever three days goes by now without 
me gettin’ a letter and if the editor will 
just keep lettin’ me 
put my pieces in 
they ain’t no tellin’ 
how popular this 
paper is goin’ to get. 
It just goes to show 
what a little good 
writin’ will do. 





Now here’s a let- 
ter the editor show- 
ed me. “It ain’t 
signed,” says ‘the 
editor, “and I don’t 
pay no attention to 
nothin’ that ain’t got nobody’s name on it. 
You can do what you please about it.” 





BILL CASPER 


Now I ain’t so dad-blamed biggity. 
Just let ‘em come any way you please. 
That letter was wrote by a woman. No 
man could of wrote that purty and no 
man would of picked out pink paper to 
write on. And she ain’t so terrible old 
because no old woman could of wrote that 
steady a hand. Who knows but what 
she’s married and since she’s askin’ in 
particular about a man that some consid- 
ers ain't so awful bad lookin’ maybe it’s 
best that her old man kinder be kept in 
the dark about it. Then again maybe 
she’s afraid of Marthy. If that’s the case 
it’s all right, Sister, because I don’t let 
Marthy get a holt of my private mail 
and she quit readin’ my pieces in this 
paper a long time ago. 

But I was about to forget to show you 
the letter. Here it is:— 


“Rt. 1, Heath Springs, S. C. 
May 7, 1928. 
‘The Progressive Farmer: 
“Dear Sirs :— 

“Have been reading ‘Bill Casper’s’ 
pieces in your paper and want to ask you 
if he is a real man or just some Critic. 
[ enjoy reading them. Would like for 
you to tell me through the columns of 
your paper. 

“Just a subscriber to your paper.” 


Sister, when I got this I pinched my- 
self to make sure. I told Marthy about 
it and what she said was extry convincin’. 
But when I went to the barn and that 
consarned colt whaled off and kicked me 
on the shin I was double convinced. Yes, 
Sister, I reckon I am, in fact I know it. 
BILL CASPER. 


Yours truly, 





SEE THE “SOUTH CAROLINA 
LIVESTOCK TRAIN” 

EGINNING next Monday, June 18, 

at Camden and Sumter, the “South 
Carolina Livestock Train” conducted 
jointly by Clemson College and the At- 
lantic Coast Line Railway will visit 33 
of the 46 counties in South Carolina— 
and to every Progressive Farmer sub- 
scriber in the Palmetto State we would 
make this appeal :— 


Please drop everything else and see 
this train as soonas it gets to your neigh- 
borhood, taking your wife and children 
with you. We must interest all members 
of the family im more poultry, more 
cows, and more hogs if we are to make 
the South a land of flocks and herds. 
Everybody is welcome to visit the train 
without charge. 


Well, but what will one see in this 
livestock train? You will see more in- 
teresting things than you will see in a 
moving picture show, and things that 
will mean money to your pocketbook. 
Here is the list of six important units 
on the train :— 

Unit No. 1 is a baggage-express car for 
carrying feed for the livestock. 

Unit No. 2 shows the leading varieties of 
poultry in exhibition coops; also exhibits 
on proper candling, grading, packing and 
marketing of eggs. In this same car will be 
found exhibits showing the results of a bal- 


anced ration for children, including milk 
: , 
poultry, eggs, and vegetables. 


Unit No. 3 consists of a section 


both 
a poultry house and brooder house, Me. 
mended by Clemson College, mounted on g 
flat car for easy access in imspecting the ya. 
rious arrangements otf nests, dropping 0ards, 
roost poles, watering devices, etc. 

Unit No. 4 illustrates the feeding of h gs 
and dairy cows; also practical equipment to 
be used by farmers who are just becoming 
interested lairying and hog production 
such as cream separator, washing vat milk 
cooler, seli-feeder for hogs, etc.; also Pas- 
ture exhibit and a livestock disease hibit, 

Unit No. 5 is a baggage-express car contain- 
ing a famous Jersey and a famous Guert sey 
from Clemson, and several registered | 


gs 
and sheep with suitable stanchions and barn 
equipment. Farmers visiting this special 
should get the proper conception of the qual- 
ity, type, and conformation to be looked for 
in buying profitable livestock. 

Unit No. 6 is a standard 60-foot day 
in which will be housed a _ public 
system, consisting of microphone, am 
and loud speakers, making it possi 
speak to large audiences in the open 
the ordinary tone of voice. In addition 
visiting the exhibits, the visitors t 
special will have an opportunity, by 
of this public address system, to hear prac- 
tical talks on how to make the dairy, hog, 
and poultry projects pay best under South 
Carolina conditions. 





Following is a list of the points and 
“South Carolina 
Livestock Train” can be seen next week, 


hours at which this 


A JUNIOR HOG 





RAISER on 
The hoy is the four ‘gee 
year-old son of Mr. and ae 
Mrs. S. H. Cra Gr eo 
County, N. C t 
pet 
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RECORD-MAKING COWS OF | 
CAROLINA AND VIRGINIA | 

71 *s are available in 
ing for H yIstein, 


for Guernsey 


month for whic 





“J” for Jersey, and “R.P.” for Red 
Poll, while cows reported as grades are 
designated by asterisks :— 

VIRGINIA 








DP 1 < 

Owner Milk Fat 
1.0. S. Seward, H .... 3,071 122.8 
2.1. D. Myers, H 196 3 
3. A. S. Harrison & Son, H* 1,687 
4. Picquenocque Fa H 2,17 } 
5. R. L. Har yn, H* 88.7 
6. W. M. Ga 8.0) 
7.1L. C. Lewry, G* . 1 6.4 
8. H. C. Rogers, H* 2,193 83.3 
9. H. S. Seward, H 2,190 3.2 
10. H. S. Seward, H 2,08) 383.2 

NORTH CAROLINA 
1. Children’s Home, J* 38.0 
2. Piedmont Dairy, H 87.0 
3. Reynolda, Inc., J 80.0 
4. J. H. Sparks, G . 74.0 
5. Fred Fullam, R. P.* . 71.0 
6. Reynolds-Lybrook, R. P. 67.0 
7. Fred Fullam, J 65.4 
8. Fred Fullam, J 64.2 
9. Reynoida, Inc., J .. 1,324 64.0 
10. Piedmont Dairy, H ... 2,058 63.8 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
(All official test records) 

1. A. L. James, G .. 1,556 33.4 
2.C. S. McCall, G . 1,283 81.4 
3. J. B. Roddy, G 1,302 729 
4. Pedigreed Seed Co., G 1,535 2. 
5. S. C. State Hospital, H , 1,87 66.1 
6. V. M. Montgomery, H ... . 2,36 63.9 
7. S. C. State Hospital, H .. 1,950 634 
8. S. C. State Hospital, H ....... 1,869 629 
OP. D Catitll (Goce icccinnnacs 1,330 62.7 
10. Clemson College, H .......... 1,773 2 es 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Plant Corn and Cowpeas—Use Nitrogen and Cultivate—Fight Pests 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Things to Do 
Before June Is Out 
ARLY varieties of sorghum planted in late June 
will be ready for the mill and cooking pan just 
before cotton picking begins. 


2. Did last week’s talk about strawberries make your 
mouth water? 


Strong strawberry plants set now will 
bear a good crop next spring if 
kept free of weeds through the 
summer and if most of the run- 
ners are kept clipped off. 

3. If an ample supply of hay to 
last till next May is not provided 
for, then (1) sow a bushel of cow- 
peas with half a bushel of Early 
Amber sorghum, or (2) substitute 
soybeans for the cowpeas, or (3) 





“ sow on real rich land 25 pounds of Sudan grass seed. 


4. June is the time to begin preparing land for crops 
to be sowed next fall. Plow, manure, lime; and sow 
soybeans or cowpeas for disking and plowing in for 
these fall crops and for the land’s sake, too. 

5. Land for second crop Irish potatoes should be 
disked first and a few days later cross-disked and 
plowed. Cultivate after each rain and kill every weed 
and preserve an earth mulch. This will give a seedbed 
that almost insures a stand. 

6. Land to be sowed in alfalfa, red, alsike, and sweet 
clovers should be prepared now—plowed, limed, har- 
rowed, cultivated after each rain to prevent weeds, and 
manured and fertilized. 

7. “Corn in the crib” tne year round ranks as a good 
thing right next to “money in the bank.” And the next 
few days of June, remember, is the last real good 
chance we'll have to plant for a full corn crib. Let's 
plant a plenty and then try to double our yields. 


8. Be sure to plant cowpeas. For our soils that are 
average or poorer than average, there is probably no 
better summer crop. Where the land has wilt or root- 
knot infection, plant resistant kinds like Brabham, 
Iron; for late sowings for hay, use varieties like Red 
Ripper, Black, or Unknown. Plant them in corn or 
plant them alone; plant in rows or sow broadcast; 
plant for soil improvement or for seed or for hay; but 
plant cowpeas, cowpeas a plenty. 

9. Correspondents report poor growth of peach, -ap- 
ple, pecan, and cherry trees this spring. The two 
most commonly needed stimulants are cultivation and 
available nitrogen. Frequent shallow cultivation and 
application of 100 to 300 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, or their equivalents will remedy 
the trouble. 

10. We have nine chances out of ten for suffering 





from dry weather sometime during the next 60 or 90 
days. Work that has been done up to the present time, 
or can yet be done in June and July, will overcome 
summer drouth losses by at least half. This work is 
(1) thorough seedbed preparation for crops planted 
now or later, and (2) for crops already planted or yet 
to be planted, frequent, shallow cultivation that pre- 
vents weed growth and maintains a dust mulch between 
rains. By doing these two simple things we will over- 
come summer drouth and get good dry-season yields. 


II. What to Plant Now 


F WE do not take advantage of our opportunities for 
| yo food, feed, and soil-improvement crops in 

June and early July, we shall have to spend no in- 
considerable amount of money for things we should 
raise. We urge our readers to go carefully over the 
following lists and keep in mind all needs between now 
and next year :— 

Field Crops to Plant the Last Half of June 


Barnyard millet Kafir corn Pumpkin 
Beans, field Mangels Rutabaga 
Beans, navy Millets Sorghum 
Buckwheat Milo Soybeans 
Corn Peanut (Spanish) Sudan grass 
Cowpea Popcorn Sweet potato 


Vegetables to Plant the Last Half of June 


Beans, butter Corn Okra 

Beans, bush lima Cowpea Potato, sweet 
Beans, pole snap Cucumber Pepper (plants) 
Beans, bush snap Eggplant (plants) Radish (winter) 


Cabbage Endive Spinach (New Zea- 
Carrot Kale land) 
Celery (plants) Melons Squash 
Chard Onion (seed for Tomato 
Collard sets) Turnip (rutabaga) 


III. ‘Hurry! I Need Nitrogen,”’ Says King 
Cotton 
ype are two items in cotton production that are 


always of first importance at this time of year :— 

1. One is frequent and thorough cultivation that 

breaks all the crust and kills all> the weeds before they 

have attained size to do serious injury by robbing the 
cotton of plant food and moisture. 

2. The other is side-dressing with quick-acting or 
water-soluble nitrogen—nitrogen that is immediately 
taken up by the plant when dissolved in water. 

As regards nitrogen as a side-application to cotton, 
we feel safe in saying that at least nine of every ten 
acres in cotton will be profitably benefited by late appli- 
cations in normal years. This is an abnormal year and 
quick-acting or readily available nitrogen is more need- 
ed than in any previous year that we can recall. In 
fact, cotton’s present need is the quickest of the several 
forms of nitrogen available. This means nitrate of 


=, 


PREPARING CLOVER STUBBLE FOR THE NEXT CROP—IN DANGER, DID YOU SAY, OF MAKING THE LAND TOO 


: On this page last week we printed an article by Professor Newman about Master Farmer Leland H. Kitchin. 
ing: “I have to be cautious at times on account of the nitrogen that accumulates in some of my fields.” Think of that 
stubble being turned under on Master Farmer Kitchin’s place. 


soda or sulphate of ammonia, and we suggest the use 
of 150 to 250 pounds per acre as soon as the application 
can be made. If by early July, cotton remains back- 
ward, then another application of about half the above 
quantity may be advisable and profitable. 

Those of us who have row cultivators with side- 
dressing attachments can make these applications with 
no additional cost above that of the nitrogen, except the 
time required to fill the fertilizer-hopper when it be- 
comes empty and this loss of time is negligible with 
side-dresser equipped cultivators. 

There is another point that should be emphasized: 
the necessity for planting now to follow cotton with 
some crop sowed in the standing cotton—bur clover in 
August, crimson clover or sweet clover or vetch in Sep- 
tember, and small grain immediately following the first 
picking of cotton. These winter cover crops are more 
beneficial to the soil than the residual effects of ferti- 
lizer applied to cotton, since they save the soil from 
washing and save the fertilizer and other plant food in 
the soil from leaching. We habitually pay entirely too 
little attention to making ready for future crops while 
we are caring for a growing crop. 


IV. Fighting Bean Beetles and Boll Weevils 


LOT of people want to know how to control the 
Mexican bean beetle. No time should be lost— 
attack him before he digs in. Here is the way 
to start the campaign: Write your extension entomolo- 
gist and ask for printed instructions for bean beetle 
control, addressing your request, according to the state 
you live in, as follows :— 
Extension Entomologist, Clemson College, S. C. 
Extension Entomologist, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Extension Entomologist, Blacksburg, Va. 
Directions for the control of the cotton boll weevil, 
red spider, cutworms, grasshoppers and household pests 
can also be gotten from these extension entomologists. 


Speaking of boll weevils, let’s remember that calcium 
arsenate dust is the standard poison for that pest. A 
few years ago the South Carolina Experiment Station 
made many records of the effects of different poisons 
applied to cotton to kill boll weevils. One of these 
tests gave some profit from four methods of control 
but so much more from calcium arsenate dust that it 
was a waste of time and money to depend on others. 
The superiority of calcium arsenate dust is so evident 
that few if any authorities recommend anything else. 
Here are the figures :— 


Poison Used Profit per acre 


NE ese wenn $13.95 
Liquid calcium arsenate .............. 39.81 
rrr rer terre 34.17 
Calotsm SYSOMAte GUS ...cccceccceses 76.17 






RICH? 


In speaking of legume cover crops Mr. Kitchin was quoted as say- 


statement and look at the above picture showing clover 
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Making the Agricultural Program 


OMMERCIAL organizations and individual busi- 
i ness men have rendered great aid to agriculture 
during the last decade. They are today doing 
much valuable work. But are the results as good as 
might have come from a closer coordination of all 
agricultural work in a spirit of true codperation? 
I 


It has always seemed to us that the help of non-agrt- 
cultural agencies in promoting agriculture has been less 
effective along the lines followed—mainly increased pro- 
duction—than it would have been along those lines with 
which commercial and professional men are more famil- 
iar and farmers /ess familiar. For instance, it seems to us 
that the merchant could be of much more assistance to 
the farmer in helping him to solve his merchandising 
problems than in helping him to solve production prob- 
lems. The farmer is essentially a producer and must 
devote most of his time and ability to this, the major 
portion of his business. On the other hand, the mer- 
chant is essentially a buyer and seller. In other words, 
the farmer is an expert producer of farm products, 
whereas the merchant is an expert in merchandising. 

The reply to this thought, on the part of the mer- 
chant, is that he, because of his special knowledge of 
selling and buying, ought to. be allowed to sell the farm- 
er’s products for him and also buy his supplies. The 
answer to this is that our present system of the mer- 
chant buying as cheaply as practicable and selling as 
high as he can puts the merchant in the position of 
buying and selling, not for the farmer but for himself. 
There is a vital or fundamental difference between buy- 
ing and selling for the farmer and buying from and 
selling to the farmer. 

We think it has been pretty thoroughly proved that 
any producer must control his product until it reaches 
the largest consumer, or that the nearer the producer 
can come to controlling his product until it reaches the 
consumer the better it is for him. 


For these reasons we think the merchant can help 
agriculture most, and in the end help himself most, by 
helping the farmer to organize to solve his merchan- 
dising problems. As a general rule, the farmer knows 
more about production than the merchants and others 
who have been trying so hard to help him solve his 
production problems. 

It also seems to us that the banker can better aid 
agriculture by helping the farmer to solve his credit 
and financing problems than by any aid he can give the 
farmer along the line of production. Likewise the 
lawyer can give more efficient aid to agriculture by 
helping the farmers to solve their legal and legislative 
problems, and the doctors can best aid by helping to 
solve rural and farm health problems. 


II 

If these be facts, and we think they are, then the 
county and state agricultural programs should be made 
by the farmers, assisted by the county agent, the state 
agricultural college, the farm press and other agricul- 
tural agencies, and when these programs are made up, 
it is then the duty, as well as the selfish interest, of all 
citizens to aid in carrying them out. We venture the 
unqualified assertion that if the non-agricultural agen- 
cies adopted this attitude, their efforts for the promo- 
tion of agriculture would be more effective than they 
are now. 

Why then has such a course, which is so manifestly 
the most effective one, not been more generally follow- 
ed? For the very same and no other reasons than those 
which have limited or lessened the efficiency of all co- 
Operative undertakings—human, shortsighted  selfish- 
ness and a desire for personal credit, glory, or financial 
gain. Few business men can see any dollar, except the 
one closest to them. Human efforts are largely selfish, 
but there is an enlightened selfishness which sees far- 
“ther and obtains greater results, than the selfish desire 
for immediate glory or financial gain. 

Business men should learn to say: “If as a result 
of anything we can do our community has more 
money to spend, we as good business men have a chance 
to do more business and it is short-sighted, poor busi- 
ness for us to allow the fear of losing an immediate 
dollar to destroy our chances for earning many dollars 
by a larger business and a better service.” 

We make the assertion, based on our observation of 
the attitude of American business men toward the farm 
loan banks, the farm relief bills, the codperative mar- 
keting of farm products, and many other measures for 
the general benefit of agriculture, that they will not 
give their aid to any measures for the benefit of agri- 
culture. if by any stretch of a fertile imagination they 


see danger of any effect detrimental to their personal 
interests. 

This country, as have all others that have obtained 
large industrial development and increased population, 
has ceased to be “farm-minded.” The nation has be- 
come industrially and commercially minded. If the 
industrially and commercially minded people of our 
country would allow the farm-minded people to make 
agricultural programs and formulate the national policy 
toward agriculture, it would be better for agriculture, 
and if agriculture really is a basic industry any longer, 
it would also be better for the country as a whole. 

Our advice to chambers of commerce, organized in- 
dustry, bankers, merchants, and other non-agricultural 
agencies, if they want to help agriculture, and most of 
them do, is that they allow the farmers and agricul- 
tural leaders to formulate farm programs and policies 
and then that they help to carry out these programs 
and policies as planned. 


EASTERN CAROLINA: A GARDEN SPOT 


ECENTLY we made a trip across Eastern North 
R Carolina, starting from Raleigh with a first stop 
in Wilson County and a second in Perquimans 

on the beautiful Albemarle Sound. 

This trip again vividly brought to mind the almost 
marvelous possibilities of this fertile and fruitful em- 
pire of Eastern Carolina. Much of the land is as 
level as the prairie lands of the West; it is free of 
rocks and the cleared part is now nearly all free of 
stumps; the soil is light and easily cultivated; the 
growing season is long and gracious; and the variety 
of crops that can be grown would amaze a man from 
the frigid North or West. 


We were not only impressed on this trip by the natu- 
ral resources of the country but also by the evidences 
of enterprise and progressiveness on the part of the 
farmers themselves. Remarkably clean were the crops. 
It seemed to us that:all the grass we saw in the cotton 
or tobacco fields alongside the road for a hundred miles 
would not feed one mule a week! 


Another thing that impressed us is the speed with 
which farmers in this part of Eastern North Carolina 
are becoming “cavalry farmers” instead of “infantry 
farmers.” Riding cultivators were at work in almost 
every neighborhood we passed through. Weeders and 
harrows have been much used in the early cultivation 
of crops. We do not recall having noticed a single 
cloddy field. That the soil should be not merely broken 
but pulverized before planting—this is manifestly be- 
coming recognized as é6ne of the cardinal principles of 
good farming in all this territory. The ability to have 
long, straight rows gives the Eastern farmer an advan- 
tage over Piedmont and mountain farmers in the eco- 
nomical use of machinery and they are beginning to 
realize this. 

Then, too, the folks take time to enjoy life. They 
work hard on their farms and use improved methods 
and machinery, and then find time to go fishing or 
hunting or attend a barbecue. The old farm homes 
with their red brick chimneys and the massive oaks 
that stand guard over them, all suggest an atmosphere 
of peaceful competence. 

We also have great faith in the younger generation 
of Eastern Carolina. These farm boys and girls in 
high schools, and an increasing number of them in 
schools providing vocational training—they are going 
to do the finest work the farms and homes of Eastern 
Carolina have yet known. Furthermore, we _ believe 
they are going to be ambitious to own land as well as 
own cars. And if Eastern Carolina ever escapes from 
its present twin handicaps of absentee landlordism and 
the crop lien, time-prices credit system and becomes a 
great democracy of home-owning small white farmers, 
it will be just about the garden spot of the United 
States. 








Next Week and Later 
What Did Congress Do?—By Bill Stahl. 
Little Sam Hill and His Pigs—By I. O. Schaub. 
Early Summer Hints From Virginia Farm Leaders. 
Grapes: A Source of Farm Income. 
Southern Feeds for Dairy Cows—By Tait Bufler. 
Baseball and Base Words—By J. W. Holland. 
June 30—Summer Number for Farm Women, 
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Slepy aid) — 


E WERE on a visit to the Coastal Plains 
Experiment Station near Rocky Mount— 


along with Director R. Y. Winters, Assist- 
ant Director F. E. Miller, Commissioner Graham, R. 
W. Scott, and B. F. Shelton—and there was plenty of 
conversation and observation from 
start to finish. 
xk k * 

The subject of reducing labor 
costs on cotton was one of the first 
serious subjects discussed, Director 
Winters presenting this thought: 
“Forty-five to 55 per cent of the 
cost of growing cotton is labor- 
cost. Yet there is a shocking in- 
difference about this matter. In my 
opinion, if we are going to get and hold a better class 
of tenants, we have got to help them reduce their labor 
costs and so increase their net 
incomes. We can do this by 
using better machinery and bet- 








R. E. CURRIN. JR. 


REDUCING COSTS 
OF MAKING COTTON 


ter methods.” 


“Yes,” agreed R. E. Currin, Jr., assistant director 
at the Coastal Plains Station, “and there is a great 
opportunity for cutting labor costs if we just make 
up our mind to do it. On land where we grow cotton 
continuously we have almost completely eliminated 
grass. Then look at that cotton planted with one of 
the new style seed-droppers—almost perfectly spaced, 
without chopping.” Now just add one of these rotary 
hoes along with improved cultivators, and it is easy 
to see how labor costs can be cut. 

x ok * 

“There is one more thing we have got to do first, 
however,” Plant Pathologist S. G. Lehman added, “and 
that is to see that we get a stand 
of cotton. Look at this row 
here with not 25 per cent of a 
stand and then at this row right alongside with a 100 
per cent stand. The only difference is that where we 
have the full stand, suitable treatment was given to 
prevent seed-borne diseases, while the other row had no 
such treatment.” 


GOOD STANDS AND 
EARLY STANDS 


And Dr. Lehman might have added that the necessity 


~for treating seed is all the more urgent now since the 


boll weevil has come. If we don’t get a stand from 
the first planting now, it is questionable whether it pays 
to replant at all. Said Claude Gore of Richmond 
County to us last week: “I have lost money four years 
successively by replanting cotton, so I have quit it 
for good.” 

x * * 

“And furthermore,’ resumed Assistant Director Cur- 
rin, “we must find some way to make folks dust the 
DUSTING cotton for weevils. There was H. G. 
PAYS Brown of Conetoe. He started the sea- 

son last year with the heaviest weevil in- 
festation he had ever had, but by dusting made the 
best crop in years, while neighbors who didn’t dust 
made only half a crop. In our own tests last year 
we dusted a plot and made at the rate of 1,600 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, while an undusted 
plot alongside showed only 180 pounds per acre. When 
dusting can be done six times for a cost of $5.50 per 
acre, it is plain enough that dusting pays. But it takes 
some training and intelligence as well as trouble to 
dust. A large plantation owner can train one man to 
dust, but he can’t train ten or twenty different tenants.” 

x * * 

“We are finding out lots of things about legumes,” 
said Assistant Director F.,.E. Miller. “At one time 
we thought bur clover a great crop 
to precede staple crops, but we 
know now we can’t afford to wait 
for it to make before preparing the land.” 

Making the legume a “companion crop with corn 
is far better practice, the Coastal Plains Station finds. 
“Our records indicate,” says Currin, “that while hav- 
ing soybeans with corn may cut the corn yield some- 
what the first year, in the long run it will increase 
corn yields and every other sort of yield.” 

“About how much?” we asked. 

“Tt will increase corn yields by 10 to 15 bushels per 
acre and cotton yields 200 to 300 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre,” was the answer. 

And that’s reward enough, isn’t it? 
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June 16, 1928 


Farm News Our Readers Want to Know 


Farm Relief, Economic Equality, Co-operative Marketing, and Cheaper Nitrogen 


affecting agriculture has had to do with the 
threefold developments regarding farm relief leg- 
islation, as follows :— 


; 


Ts MOST important news of the past month 


1. The passage of the McNary-Haugen “Surplus 
Control” bill by the House by a 
vote of 240 to 157 following its 
earlier passage by the Senate, 58 
to 28 (counting pairs). 


2. The subsequent veto of the 
bill by President Coolidge in a bit- 
terly denunciatory message; and 

3. The failure of the measure 
to muster the required two-thirds 
vote to secure its re-passage over 
the President’s veto. 





CLARENCE POE 


How Southern Congressmen Voted 


HE following table shows how Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from Virginia to Ala- 
bama inclusive voted on the McNary-Haugen 
measure :— 
Virginia—Ayes: Representative Harrison. Noes: Senators 
Swanson, Glass. Representatives Bland, Deal, Montague, 
Drewry, Whitehead, Woodrum, Moore, Peery, Tucker. 


North Carolina—Ayes: Senator Simmons, Overman. Rep- 
resentatives Warren, Kerr, Abernethy, Pou, Stedman, Lyon, 
Hammer, Doughton. Noes: Representative Taylor. Not vot- 
ing: Representative Bulwinkle. 


South Carolina—Ayes: Senator Smith. Representatives Mc- 
Swain, Gasque, Fulmer. Noes: Senator Blease. Representa- 
tives McMillan, Hare, Dominick, Stevenson. 


Georgia—Ayes: Senator Harris. Representatives Steele, 
Rutherford, Tarver, Brand, Vinson. Noes: Representatives 
Edwards, Cox, Crisp, Wright, Bell, Lankford. Not voting: 
Senator George. 

Florida—Ayes: Senators Fletcher, Trammell. Representa- 
tives Green, Yon. Not voting: Representatives Drane, Sears. 

Alabama—Ayes: Senators Heflin, Black. Representatives 
Hill, Steagall, Jeffers, Oliver, Allgood, Almon, Bankhead. 
Noes: Representatives McDuffie, Huddleston, Bowling. 

Allowing for pairs, it appears that the vote by parties 
in House and Senate was as follows :— 


Senate—Republicans: aye, 27; no, 16. Democrats: aye, 30; 
no, 12. 


+ ieee aye, 119; no, 95. Democrats: aye, 118; 
nc, Se 
A change of four votes in the Senate would have 
riven the measure there the required two-thirds vote to 
pass it over the President’s veto. Failing by this nar- 
row margin in the Senate, the measure was not even 
ought up for reconsideration in the House. 


Farm Relief Legislation Thrown Into the 
1928 Campaign 


r I¥e farmers of America are disappointed, and 
) ee a right to be disappointed, over this result. 
The opponents of the McNary-Haugen bill owed it 
to American agriculture in its present condition either 
{o support that measure or to present some definite and 
comprehensive substitute measure. President Coolidge 
had a perfect personal and official right to criticise the 
farm relief measure as passed by the combined wisdom 
of both Houses of the law-making branch of this gov- 
ernment; but we do submit that he had no right to as- 
sume the full responsibility of setting up his judgment 
against that of the people’s law-makers, and kill the 
bill they had worked out after long deliberations, un- 
less he had some effective substitute plan to present. 


It may be said, of course, that President Coolidge 
did offer some suggestions, but that was not enough. 
He should have insisted on their adoption and forced the 
issue. He knew all the time that he would personally 
kill the McNary-Haugen bill. Consequently, as the 
leader of his party and the personal executioner of the 
most popular farm relief measure, he should have called 
his party advisers together and said :— 


“T was elected on a platform which promised ‘to place 
the agricultural interests of America on a basis of 
economic equality with other industry.” * That is the 
language of our 1924 platform. It is a solemn pledge 
and we must make good on it. I can’t*sign this Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill; but I summon you to join me in 
working out some effective substitute program that will 
really carry out our platform pledge.” 


By failing to adopt this policy, President Coolidge 
has thrown the whole question of farm relief into this 
year’s political conventions and into the presidential 
campaign. His party depends for victory on the great 
farming sections of the Corn Belt and Wheat Pelt, 
and the most important agricultural news of this week 
will be the extent to which these states are able to im- 
pose their views on the platform-makers and candi- 





By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


date-makers at Kansas City. We go to press too early 
to report the result. 


“Economic Equality” 
| OW much agriculture yet lacks of being on an 


economic equality with other industry is shown 
by the latest statistics compiled by Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Farm prices are only 45 per cent above the pre-war 
level, while the cost of living is now 172 per cent of the 
pre-war figure; wages of New York factory workers, 
239 per cent, and on Wall Street the standard industrial 
stocks, chiefly of manufacturing concerns, now sell at 
340 per cent of their pre-war price. Speaking broadly, 
we may say that farm prices are up 40 per cent, wages 
of industrial workers 140 per cent, and stocks of indus- 
trial concerns 240 per cent. 


Where is the “equality”? 


Organized Middlemen Fighting Cooperative 
Marketing 
NE very interesting fact in connection with the 
Es problem of “Equality for Agriculture” is the fact 
that many of our political leaders seem to have 
been scared away from their former outspoken approval 
of codperative marketing for farmers. One wonders 
whether groups of organized middlemen handling farm 
products have not been exercising considerable pressure 
in this matter. As the Jowa Homestead says :— 

“Several weeks ago these interests formed what 

is known as the Federated Agricultural Trades 

Organization. The object of this organization 

is to conduct a vigorous campaign against the 

whole farmers’ co6perative movement. It is claim- 
ed that this Federation has $1,000,000 at its dis- 
posal for carrying out this project. This means 
that if the farmers of this country want to main- 
tain their co6perative institutions, their codperative 
creameries, cheese factories, shipping associations, 
livestock commission companies, elevators, dairy 
and fruit selling organizations, they must fight. 

More than ever they must stick together and work 

hand in hand.” 

As a matter of fact, it is likely that this action of 
organized middlemen in thus fighting co6perative mar- 
keting will arouse the fighting spirit of our farmers. 
In Chicago week before last there was a great mecting 
of representatives of co6peratives in the United States 
and many from Canada “to work out a basic program for 
the continued development of co6peration and to meet 
fairly and squarely the challenge of the Federated Ag- 
ricultural Trades of America.” Likewise as we write 
this, plans are announced for a great international con- 
ference on agricultural co6peration to be held in Regina, 
Saskatchewan Province, Canada. 
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POEMS OF NATURE: “WHERE THE 
MESQUITE, GROWS” 


OMEWHAT akin to our quotation in the 
S next column about “The Bright Edges of 

the World” is this poem from the Prairie 
Schooner, a Nebraska magazine :— 


Ki-yi! a lope, and swift away 

Across the plains where the mesquite grows, 
And the ragged spears of the yucca sway 
Above the greasewood and the sage! 


Across the arroyo’s drifted rim 

The sun burns into sudden day; 
Below where skulks the coyote grim, 
The sluggish sand flows endlessly. 


The rattler’s coil in the cactus-bed, 
And the prairie dog a-scuttering by, 
Are alike to me. Why should I dread 
The creatures of the desert-sand? 


The wind blows hot, it scorches me, 

I slake my thirst from a tin canteen; 
What’s that to me! The desert’s free, 
And wide, and clean—a strong man’s land! 


When tardy dusk comes soft and cool, 
Its rare and mystic afterglow 

Paints mesa, peak, and empty pool, 
With crimson, lazuli, and pearl. 


‘Tis then I loose my pony’s girth, 
And toss my trappings down. At last, 
Above the aching, sunbaked earth, 
Night folds her soothing purple dome. 


A million stars glow into light, 

And still the moon haunts everything: 

No sound. Alone I pass the night 

On the wide free plains where the mesquite grows. 


—Amy Bruner Almy. 
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Cheaper Nitrogen and Its Significance 


T LOOKS now as if one of the most important 

developments affecting agriculture in this genera- 

tion will be the new processes for making nitrogen 
and the consequent cheapening of this form of fertil- 
izer. A recent editorial in American Fertilizer says 
of this matter: “Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy will all soon be producing more synthetic nitrogen 
than their home markets can use. The United States 
and Japan, which have been the largest importers, will 
soon supply their own needs, if they do not join the 
ranks of exporters. This abundance, not to say surplus, 
of nitrogen will also raise the standard of living in 
many countries, where hundreds of millions of people 
are constantly on the verge of starvation.” 


Some Agricultural Leaders and an Agri- 
cultural Meeting 
N te to the election of Dr. Bradford Knapp as 


head of the Alabama agricultural college at Au- 

burn, perhaps the most interesting change of the 
year at any American agricultural college is the retire- 
ment of Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield from the Michigan 
Agricultural College. The board there has been unable to 
get on with any president for long at a time. Another 
strong man is also leaving the Michigan institution— 
Prof. O. E. Reed, who on September 1 will become 
Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Butterfield, by the way, is president of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association, meeting in Urbana, 
Illinois, next week—June 19-21. In connection with 
this meeting the Master Farmers from the various sec- 
tions of the United States have been asked to assem- 
ble there and organize—a development which may help 
give the farmers of our country a new accession of 
wholesome leadership. 








———— - - 


' “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | 


Helping Sick Neighbors 
PROPOS of what we said week before last about 
A helping sick neighbors, here is an interesting item 
from the Chicago Prairie Farmer :— 

“The illness of E. F. Smith of Gilson, Illinois, 
will not keep him from raising a corn crop this 
year. Ten of his neighbors gave him a surprise 
party May 8, bringing three tractors and 32 horses, 
together with plows and harrows, along with them, 
and preparing 30 acres for planting. When a man 
is in trouble he appreciates having neighbors like 
that.” 

We shall be glad if readers will send us reports of 
similar instances of neighborly helpfulness in Dixieland 
this spring. 
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THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


“The Bright Edges of the World” 
VERYONE who has ever been out on the desert 
E, on the frontier will read over and over again this 
beautiful passage from Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop:— 


Beautiful surroundings, the society of learned 
men, the charm of noble women, the graces of art, 
could not make up to him for the loss of those 
light-hearted mornings of the desert, for that wind 
that made one a boy again. He had noticed that 
this peculiar quality in the air of new countries 
vanished after they were tamed by man and made 
to bear harvests. Parts of Texas and Kansas that 
he had first known as open range had since been 
made into rich farming districts, and the air had 
quite lost that lightness, that dry aromatic odor. 
The moisture of plowed land, the heaviness of 
labor and growth and grain-bearing, utterly de- 
stroyed it; one could breathe that only on the 
bright edges of the world, on the great grass plains 
or the sagebrush desert. 


“That air would disappear from the whole earth 
in time, perhaps; but long after this day. He did 
not know just when it had become so necessary to 
him, but he had come back to die in exile for the 
sake of it. Something soft and wild and free, 
something that whispered to the ear on the pillow, 
lightened the heart, softly, softly picked the lock, 
slid the bolts, and released the prisoned spirit of 
man into the wind, into the blue and gold, into the 
morning, into the morning !” 


' A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


HE greatest mistake you can make in life is to 
be continually fearing you will make one.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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The Cow That Came From Scotlan 


The Ayrshire Breed of Dairy Cattle is Noted for Excellence in Udder Conformation 


BOUT the only thing definite that is agreed upon 
regarding the origin of the Ayrshire breed of 
breed 


dairy cattle is that the present pure 


mixture of the blood of 


native cattle of 


many 


home in Scotland. 


ham or 
Shorthorn) ; 
Holland, 


in this country; 





TAIT BUTLER 
Scotland. 


Even the 
been used in 


breeds of 
are said to 
breed. 


have 


The County or Shire of Ayr is in the South- 
west of Scotland, far north, but with a climate 
somewhat tempered by its nearness to the sea 
The soils range from poor to fair, and while 
much of the country is hilly, the rainfalf is 
abundant and good pastures abound. In 
a breed was developed 

Ayrshires were ez 
settlers 
It is also stated that Ayrshires w 
brought to Connecticut in 1822, to Massachu- 
There 
throughout 
in no Southern State are the num- 
In America they are most numer- 
States of 
The breed has considerable num- 
Russia, 
South Africa, Australia, and in New Zealand, 
where it is stated they outnumber any other 
In Scotland, the counties surrounding 
Ayr produce large numbers of Ayrshire Cattle 


\yr- 


surroundings naturally 

of an active, hardy type. 
brought to America by 
Canada. 


Scotch 


setts in 1837, and to Ohio in 1848. 
scattered herds of the breed 
South, but 
bers large. 
ous in Canada and the 
this country. 
bers in Norway, 


Northeastern 


Sweden, Finland, 


breed. 


The first herd book 


for registering 


breeds crossed on 
Ayrshire, the center of their native 
Of the breeds 
named as furnishing the founda- 
tion of the present Ayrshire breed 
the following are included: Dur- 
Teeswater (now 
dairy cattle 
or Friesians, 
we now popularly call Holsteins 
the 
Island breeds, of which the Al- 
derney is particularly mentioned ; 
West Highland cattle and other 
Hereford 
building 


and 
the 


1 
sucn 


ly 
rly 
‘re 


are 
the 
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is a 


the 
white. 


The horns, especially of 


called and long with an appearance of coarseness. They 
from Curve upward and outward with the tips turning 
a weak backward in some cases, on the cows. To those 


Channel 
of beauty. 


milk than 
In per cent of 


much less 


Devon Jerseys. 


r 


shire cattle was established in this country in 


1863, in Canada in 1870 and in 


secretary. 


Larger than Guernseys, Smaller than Holsteins.— 
In size the Ayrshires are considerably smaller than Hol- 


Scotland 
The office of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Association is 


now located at Brandon, Vermont, J. L. Burlingham, 


steins and somewhat larger than Guernseys. 


age weight of mature cows is around 
1,050 pounds, while bulls range from 
1,400 to 1,800 pounds. The Scotch cat- 
tle are probably smaller than those of 
America and consequently slightly under 
the foregoing weights. 

Do Not Show Extreme Angular 
Form.—In form the Ayrshires do not 
show the extreme angular or dairy 
type developed in the other special 
dairy breeds. They are smoother over 
the shoulders, back and hips and the 
thighs are thicker. The barrel is of 
good size showing capacity for hand- 
ling feeds. 

Best Balanced of All Udders.—The 
Ayrshire carries the best balanced and 
most symmetrical udder of all the dairy 
breeds. For many years Scotch breed- 
ers carefully selected and bred for large, 
well balanced udders and their success 
has been quite remarkable. A long row 
of aged Ayrshire cows in the show ring 
presents an array of udders to gladden 
the heart of a dairyman. The udders are 
attached firmly well up behind and run 
well forward, with an even flat or 
slightly curved under surface that is 
quite remarkable for their well balanced 
uniformity. The teats are placed regu- 
larly on the udder and are of even 
size, but are sometimes too short, es- 
pecially in the imported or Scotch cows. 
In America the size of the teats has 
been somewhat increased. 

Preference for More White.—The 
color is 


any shade of red ranging 
almost from yellow to brown and 
white. The spots or areas of the 


colors are well defined, there being 

no intermixing to produce roan. 
Until recent years American breed- 

ers have seemed to prefer more red 


in 1878. 


The milk is not highly 
Guernsey, but is more 
The aver- 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


than white, but the Scotch breeders have favored 
more white, until many individuals are nearly all 
American breeders in recent years are also 
showing preference for more white than formerly. 


accustomed to the neat refined horns of the Jersey, 
for instance, the horns of the Ayrshires are not things 


Milk and Fat Production—The Ayrshires produce 
Holsteins 


Jerseys and Guernseys and more than 
The per cent of butterfat is probably slightly less 
than 4 per cent, say an average of about 3.85 or 
3.9 per cent. 


like 


color and the size of the fat globules. 


cellent 
making. 


BUTLER, 


quality 


for market milk and for cheese 
The grazing and feeding qualities of the Ayr- 
excellent as might be expected from 


shires 


the Scotch type are large 







but more than 
butterfat it is less~ than 


Holsteins. 
erlands. 


colored, like that of the 


Holstein milk both in 
It is of ex- 
t 


sey 


are 
their origin and surroundings during the develop- 
ment of the breed. 
rapidly, laying on flesh in a manner which gives 
them considerable value as beef and veal producers. 


uniformly good milkers. 
the extremely large quantities of milk and fat 
of some of the dairy breeds nor are there prob- 
ably as many inferior cows, this giving the 
breed a good average, which compares favor- 
ably with other dairy breeds. 


The dry cows and calves gain 


In England the Ayshires are often spoken of as 
“The poor .man’s cow,” because of their activity 
and excellent grazing qualities. 
and do as well or better than other dairy breeds on 


They are rugged 


short feed and adversity. This, 
however, is a doubtful asset, for 
the dairy cow produces most 
economically when well fed and 
relieved of hardships. The Ayr- 
shire is not vicious and when 
well handled is gentle, but is ‘active 
and tends more toward nervousness 
than the Holstein. In disposition 
they are more “high-strung” than 
the Holstein, but not more so than 
the Jerseys. 

Ayrshires are good breeders and 
They do not produce 


Editor’s Note.—The above is another of our 


1928 series of livestock articles. 
ject will be “Seuthern Feeds for Dairy Cows.” 


There is no 
origin of this breed. 
by careful breeding largely by the nobility of the Neth- 
It has never become a popular breed in Hol- 
land, America or anywhere else. 
been given for this, among the number being the diff- 
culty of obtaining good specimens from the breeders, 
the restrictions on importing cattle from Holland, and 
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““A CREED FOR PROGRESSIVE FARMERS” 
Wi ARE not calling it an “Agricultural Classic,” but since we had week 


before last “A Country Boy’s Creed” and last week “A Country Girl's 


Creed,” it seems appropriate 
Creed” by Editor Clarence Poe of The 


| BELIEVE in Myself—believe that 
whatever mistakes I may or may 
not have made heretofore, I am en- 
dowed with limitless possibilities for 
growth, struggle, 
triumph, and de- 
velopment — mak- 
ing each today 
better than its 
yesterday and 
each tomorrow 
better than today. 

I believe in My 
W ork—believe it 
offers opportuni- 
ties as an indus- 
try, requiring faithful labor; asa pro- 
fession, requiring scientific knowl- 
edge; as a business, requiring com- 
mercial ability—each with its chal- 
lenge and its reward. 

I believe in My Farm—believe I 
can make it rich with stored fertility; 
believe I can make it beautiful with 
well-kept fields, luxuriant crops, and 
grazing herds; and believe that the 
homestead, whether cottage or mansion, 
can be made glorious with a wealth of 
tree and vine and shrub and blossom. 





CLARENCE POE 


(Next week's 


“Agricultural Classic” 
His Reign of Mercy” by James Lane Allen. 


to present this week “The Farmer's 


Progressive Farmer :— 
Family—believe 


I believe in My 


that love in the home is God's best 
gift on earth, and that to rear noble 
sons and daughters— with — strong 
bodies, trained minds, clean hearts, 
and cheerful spirits—is the highest 
achievement in life. 


I believe in My Netghborhood— 
believe that by keeping everlastingly 
at it I can get such codperation from 
young and old as will make a better 
and better place to live in; and that 
whether neighbors help or hinder, it 
is my duty to give some thought 
every day and do some work every 
week for the improvement of schools, 
roads, churches, social life, business 
co6peration, and all the agencies of 
rural comradeship and_ brotherhood, 
knowing that sooner or later the sow- 
ing will bring its harvest. 

And finally, I believe in My Creator 
and Father—believe it is His will that 
His Kingdom should come on earth— 
and come here in my own particular 
nook of the earth—and that in my 
every aspiration toward this end, I am 
a co-worker with Him whose power 
knows no defeat. 


will be “The King of the Corn and 
We shall ap prectate it if readers 


will send us other little gems in prose for use in this series.) 


> 

















Next week’s sub- 


Dutch Belted Cattle 


READER writes as follows: “Please give 
me origin and merits of the Dutch Belted 
cattle compared with Holstein and Jer- 


milk. They are fine big boned cattle 


and it seems they should be able to help forage 
for a living.” 


definite information about the 
It is said to have been developed 


Various reasons have 


that the breed has no superiority over 
the Friesians (Hoisteins) of Holland. 


While the origin of these cattle dates 
back to the seventeenth century in Hol- 
land and they were probably brought to 
this country at an earlier date, the first 
authentic record of importation into this 
country was by D. H. Haight of Go- 
shen, N. Y., in 1838. 


Compared with Holsteins they are not 
so large. The cows weigh from 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds and the bulls from 1,500 
to 1,800 pounds. They are black and 
white, like the Holstein, but the white 
is largely confined to a band of vary- 
ing width around the body and the front 
part of the udder—hence the name, 
belted Dutch Belted cows lack the 
large udders and milk production of the 
Holsteins. The quality and character of 
the milk is quite similar to that of the 
Holstein. They are large consumers of 
roughage—pasture plants and hays. 

Compared with Jerseys they are 
larger, and the milk contains a much 
smaller per cent of butterfat. 


The last portion of our inquiry is typ- 
ical of a yet too common idea among 
Southern farmers—“it seems they 
should be able to help forage for a liv- 
ing. 

Cows are not kept to forage for a 
living. They are kept to be supplied 
with an abundance of suitable feeds that 
they may turn as much as possible of 
these feeds into milk. The Dutch Belted 
cattle being larger than Jerseys require 
more feed and they will not do as well 
as Jerseys when they have to “forage 
for a living!” They are not more hardy 
than Jerseys, nor than any of the popu- 
lar special dairy breeds. 
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Its Two-horse Time on Dixie Farms 


It Takes a Man and Two Good Mules to Make a Living Nowadays 
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“Gid-dap! Rhody! Let’s get 
around t corn and get them 
middles busted out.” 


Master Farmer Webb Hurst, 

Shorter, Ala., uses hired labor 

only and every man has to do 

; : : he ee : < f the work of two. Here are ll 

“No, sir! I wouldn’t be without this trick at’all. ie te ee eee. A “i Bie at 2 oe 7; : ee ‘: 2 two-horse cultivators lined up 
You see I have to have it to get over.” = 2 x ‘ : ; in one field. 


“Come on, boys; we'll get over our 15 acres to- 
day before anywheres near sundown, These two- 

F . ” 
row cultivators sure put you over in a hurry! 





0 to 

500 

and ? : ; 

wre “Crust? They ain’t goin’ to be no crust—not while I can run 
shite a two-row cultivator. I can get over before the crust thinks 
arv- about forming.” 
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Here’s the trick that turns the trick if you ex- “Yas, suh, Boss, it dooes very well; I ain’t had no 
pect to be able to work more land and make a trouble wid it yit. Marse John he come down ever’ 
better living. mornin’ and set de plows.” 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Dealing Death to Tobacco Destroyers 


Arsenate of Lead Is the Principal Ammunition to Use in Fighting Budworms and Hornworms 
By E. C. WESTBROOK 


Cotton and Tobacco Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculturg 


LMOST every season some farmers 

lose a great deal on their tobacco 
because of budworm and hornworm dam- 
age. The budworm is small, and makes 
a small hole in thé 
leaf, and is not as 
easily detected as 
the hornworm. Loss 
from these pests 
can be avoided by 
proper use of ar- 
senate of lead if the 
farmer will begin 
in time. Worms are 
more numerous some 
years than others. 
Because of this variation in infestation, 
no definite poison schedule can be given. 
The grower should keep a close watch 
on his tobacco and apply poison as often 
as necessary to control the budworm and 
hornworm. 


Budworms Can Be Controlled 


HE budworm lives on the tender 

leaves of the tobacco bud. They may 
appear any time after the plants are set 
in the field. The holes which the worm 
makes are small at first, but as the leaf 
grows they become larger and the leaf 
may be practically worthless. 


E. C. WESTBROOK 


A mixture of one pound of arsenate 
of lead and 35 pounds cornmeal has been 
proved to be a very efficient combination 
against budworms. This mixture may be 
applied as often as necessary to control 
budworms. It is also strong enough to 
kill some of the young hornworms that 
might be present. The poison may be 
put in the bud with the fingers or sifted 
through a baking powder can with nail 
holes in the bottom. When the plants 
become large, it is usually necessary to 
open the bud with one hand and at. the 
same time drop a small portion of the 
poison mixture into the bud with the 
other hand. 


Calcium arsenate has been used by 
some farmers instead of arsenate of lead 
with apparently good results. However, 
with calcium arsenate there is always 
danger of burning the tobacco. .Paris 
green is also used to control the bud- 
worm but there is objection to its use 
on account of frequent serious burning 
of the leaves. If it is not possible to 
procure arsenate of lead, Paris green 
may be used. A mixture of one pound 
of Paris green to 150 pounds of corn- 
meal has given very satisfactory results. 
It should be mixed thoroughly and ap- 
plied at the rate of 12 to 14 pounds per 
acre in the same manner as arsenate of 
lead. 


Arsenate of Lead for Hornworms 


OBACCO hornworms are sometimes 
a serious pest. When labor was 
cheap and plentiful, hand-worming was 
a fairly satisfactory means of control, 
but with the scarcity, cost and efficiency 
of hand labor, this method is unreliable 
and growers will get much better re- 
sults by using insecticides. 

Arsenate of lead has been found to 
be the most satisfactory poison for the 
hornworm. It can be used effectively and 
safely during rainy weather and does not 
burn the tobacco nor wash off as easily 
as Paris green. Arsenate of lead should 
be put on in the form of powder or dust 
at the rate of four to five pounds per 
acre. Arsenate of lead may be used with- 
out diluting with other materials or it 
may be mixed with equal bulk of finely 
sifted wood ashes or air-slaked lime. This 
will insure an even distribution of the 
poison. The mixture should be applied 
with a powerful dust gun and a thorough 
and even application made. Dust appli- 
cations should be made early in the 


morning or late in the afternoon when 
the air is still, An uneven application 
made in astrong breeze will leave enough 
live worms to damage the,tobacco seri- 
ously. If no dust gun is available the 
poison may be dusted through a thin 
muslin bag, but this is usually unsatis- 
factory. 


Arsenate of lead may also be used as 
a spray. If applied as a spray, use three 
to four pounds of the powdered arsenate 
of lead in 100 gallons of water. If the 
paste form.of arsenate of lead is used, 
mix seven pounds of the paste in 100 
gallons of water. 


The first application should be made 
when the worms become too numerous 
to be kept off easily by the hand-picking, 
which is usually done when hoeing, suck- 
ering, or topping. The time for repeat- 
ing the application can be determined by 
the number of eggs and young worms 
appearing upon the tobacco. Worms 
should be killed during the first week 
after hatching, for during the second 
and third weeks they are much harder to 
kill, and they will eat many times as 
much tobacco as during the first week. 
Only arsenate of lead that is guaran- 
teed to contain at least 30 per cent of 
arsenic oxide should be used. 


Paris Green Better Than Hand- 
picking 

F ARSENATE of lead cannot be ob- 

tained it is more satisfactory to use 
Paris green than to depend on hand- 
picking. One or two pounds per acre is 
used. Mix the Paris green with twice 
its weight of air-slaked lime and apply 
with a dust gun. If Paris green is used 
in the form of a liquid spray, use one 


pound of Paris green to 160 gallons of 
water. 

Paris green is likely to injure tobacco 
by causing dead burned spots on the 
leaves where the powder is collected by 
the dews or washed down by the rains 

Calcium arsenate is a fairly new poison 
Experiments have shown that this poison 
sometimes burns tobacco badly. While 
some farmers have used calcium ar- 
senate on tobacco’ without  appar- 
ently injurious effect, others have burned 
their tobacto. If arsenate of lead can be 
obtained, it is not advisable to use cal- 
cium arsenate. If used at all, it should 
be used only in the dust form. 
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| FARM FOLKS WANT MAIL. | 
| ON HOLIDAYS | 


r 





A S YOU are aware, the rural people 
4 have no mail service on national 
holidays. In these stirring times, when 
so much is going on, this causes much 
suspense, disappointment, business de- 
rangement and probably financial loss 
The hardship is the greater when tie 
holiday falls upon Saturday or Monday, 
as in that case we are deprived of mail 
for two days. There is no good reason 
why scores of people should do without 
mail in order that one man might rest. 
With the coming of good roads and the 
automobile these carriers have something 
like a half holiday every day. With the 
salaries that they receive they are 
abundantly able to employ substitutes 
should they be inclined to rest. With 
the exception of Christmas, there is n 
other holiday that receives anything like 
general observance. 


Town people would not stand for such 
a situation, and the country people ouglit 
not to be made to suffer such injustice 
and inconvenience. J. R. NEWLIN. 

Alamance County, N. C. 


South Carolina Schoolboys Do Farm Work 


And Set Examples for Their Elders in Successful Farming 
Edited by ROY H. THOMAS 


Supervisor of Agricultural Education for North Carolina 


-— phaesngtalad of vocational agriculture 
7 in South Carolina schools are show- 
ing what schoolboys can really accom- 
plish in the way of good farming by at- 
tentive study, dili- 
gent work, and cor- 
rect methods. 


I. Nearly $1,400 
on 32 Acres 
WELVE eighth 
and ninth grade 

boys of the Antioch 

% High School, Dar- 

lington County, 

made a net profit of 
nearly $1,400 on 32 acres of cotton pro- 
duced last year as a part of their training 
in vocational agriculture. These boys 
worked under direction of B. H. Strib- 
ling, teacher of agriculture in this school. 





ROY H. THOMAS 


This cotton cost on the average $38.08 
an acre to produce and market and made 
an average yield of 280 pounds an acre 
of lint and 626 pounds of seed. The cot- 
ton was sold for an average of 23 cents 
a pound and the seed for $40 a ton. This 
gave an income of $76.92 an acre. The 
net profit was $38.84 an acre, or practi- 
cally 100 per cent on the investment. 

The boys who made the records men- 
tioned above were all in the eighth and 
ninth grades. They devoted 90 minutes 
a day to the study of agriculture. 

Another significant fact shown in this 
report is that 7 of these 12 boys have 
saved over $500 of their.crop money and 


have it on hand to use in financing their 
crops this year or as a nucleus for a 
permanent savings account. 
W. H. GARRISON, 
Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education. 


Il. Made $1 an Hour With His 


Cotton and Tobacco 

ROM one acre of tobacco and three 

acres of cotton, Marion Weaver, vo- 
cational agricultural student in the Lake 
Swamp High School, Darlington County, 
made $475. On his tobacco acre he 
raised 1,198 pounds of flue-cured leaf, 
which sold for $285. This crop was fer- 
ilized with 750 pounds of 10-3-4 home 
mixture which cost $9.08. 

The cotton suffered heavy loss from 
weevil infestation, but produced 2,304 
pounds of seed cotton which sold for 
$216.20. Marion used Delta 36 seed and 
fertilized it with 700 pounds of home- 
mixed fertilizer which cost $8.60 an acre. 

The total income from his supervised 
practice work was $510. He spent for 
seed and fertilizer $35, which left him 
$475 for his labor. His average labor 
income amounted to $1 an hour. 

All the fertilizer used on the farm this 
year is being home-mixed according to 
the formula used by this student last 
year. 

The Planters’ Produce and Storage 


Company of Florence offered a prize of 
$10 cash to the boy who made the great- 
est income from all his project work. 
This was won by Marion Weaver. 
L.. oH. COOK, 
Teacher of Agriculture. 


III. Goes 10 Miles to School and 
Raises Chickens 

N UNUSUAL record with chickens 

was made by R. Malphrus, an agri- 
cultural student of the Ridgeland High 
School, Jasper County. Out of 165 fer- 
tile eggs he had 143 to hatch. The baby 
chicks he sold at 15 cents each. The eggs 
were Rhode Island Reds and artificial 
incubation was used. This lad made 
enough from the sale of his baby chicks 
to pay for his eggs, buy a brooder, and 
give himself a start in the poultry busi- 
ness. He now has 15 hens from which 
he gets 12 or 13 eggs each day. From 
the sale of these he averages $2 a week. 

He has twoyards for his chickens. 
He sows one in green feed while the 
chickens are running on the other. He is 
working to’ have 150 purebred pullets by 
the last of May. He will sell the cock- 
erels, which he expects to amount to 
about 30 per cent of the hatch. 

Young Malphrus sets an example for 
other boys and girls. Although he lives 
about 10 miles from Ridgeland, near 

helsea, he attends school. at Ridgeland 


in the morning and works with his chick- 
ens in the afternoon. On Saturdays he 
is employed at the Chelsea commissary. 
W. H. GARRISON, 
Assistant Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education. 


IV. How Ausie Smith Made $100 


on Two Acres of Cotton 

N THE fall of 1926, I planned my 

two-acre project in the agricultural 
classroom. I used the latest experimen- 
tal data and the practices of the better 
farmers in my community, getting up 
this information with the assistance of 
my agricultural teacher. 


The two acres of land were secured 
from my father for a rental of only $8 
an acre. He loaned me $15 with which 
to finance my crop. 


I broke up the land, bedded it with a 
two-horse cultivator, and then ran the 
fertilizer in with the seed. I cultivated 
my land 10 times and hoed it. All of this 
was done under the supervision of my 
agricultural teacher. 

The total cost of the two acres, includ- 
ing labor, fertilizer, and rent was $29. 
The total yield of lint was 600 pounds 
This gave me a net profit of $100.56 with 
the seed left out, as I kept them to plant 
my next crop, and a labor income of 
$134.21. 


I deposited $100 of this money in the 
bank in order that I may finance my crop 
myself another year. AUSIE SMITH, 
Cleveland High School, Oconee County. 
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A Pay Day From Lambs and Wool 


Sheep in the Southeast, as a Farm Sideline, Should Bring Good Profits 


O SHEEP pay? Yes, will be the 

answer of any farmer who has 
given them intelligent thought, care and 
management. Some even say they will 
pay under a_half- 
hearted system of 
management. Will 
they pay when band- 
ed in a large flock? 
No, not under South- 
eastern conditions. 
It is only in thé arid 
West and in por- 
tions of Texas, for 
example, where such 
a system of sheep 
farming can be made profitable. In the 
Southeast, including for example Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and 
parts of Georgia and Alabama, only in 
rare cases should the average farmer 
keep over 30 to 40 breeding ewes, and 
in many cases even fewer. 

Why is this true? In the first place, 
sheep under Southeastern conditions 
should be considered as a secondary or 
by-product crop of the farm and one 
which any member of the family can 
handle to advantage. 





as 


R. S. CURTIS 


Nearly every amateur or inexperienced 
farmer with sheep will ask the question, 
“How many acres should be set aside 
for sheep?” The answer is, “No specific 
acreage,” for it is under these conditions 
that the stomach worm will multiply and 
develop into a serious menace. The 
whole farm should be the fold of the 
sheep, so that they may be ranged on 
the different fields after the crops have 
been taken off and the stubble or after- 
growth becomes available. 


How Many Sheep to the Farm? 
ARELY should a farm have more 
than 40 sheep and for the amateur 

just starting not over 10 or 15 should 
be kept. One good prepotent ram will 
serve about 40 ewes and assure a crop 
of vigorous lambs. It can thus be easily 
seen that increasing the flock beyond 40 
ewes means an extra ram. This the av- 
erage farmer does not need nor does he 
want the responsibility or expense of 
caring for the extra ram in addition to 
taking the risk on a larger flock of ewes. 
Keep down the number, cull out the 
grade ewes and replace with larger and 
better bred ewe lambs as they become 
of breeding age. 

Occasionally there may be a farmer 
who has a layout and is well versed in 
sheep husbandry who can profitably keep 
a larger flock, but this is the exception 
and not the rule. Thirty to 35 ewes 
will, under proper conditions, and when 
wool is a reasonable price, return: about 
$100 in the early spring time for this 
commodity. The same number of ewes 
should raise 50 lambs or thereabouts and 
it would be almost inconceivable to think 
of them selling for less than $8 per head 
if they have been properly developed. 
During the last several years 70- to 80- 
pound lambs have actually been bringing 
from $10 to $12 per head and oftentimes 
more on the local markets, depending 
upon their quality and condition. 


By R. S. CURTIS 


Animal Husbandman, North Carolina State College 


When and How to Start 

N THE first place select only South- 

ern bred ewes to use in starting a 
flock. Why? Because the success of 
lamb production in the South depends on 
early breeding, early lambing, and early 
marketing. Other sections of the country, 
on the whole,do not and cannot breed 
their ewes to lamb in December, January, 
and February as can be done here. This 
means that any one selecting breeding 
stock out of the late bred ewes will have a 
late crop of lambs regardless of whether 
they are already bred or whether the 
purchaser breeds them himself for the 
ewes must be acclimated and their time 
of breeding changed to fit the new con- 
ditions. This is difficult to do with ewes 
accustomed to being bred late without at 
least sacrificing one entire crop of lambs 
to start the cycle right. This difficulty 
and expense should and can be easily 
avoided. 

Now is a good time to start a small 
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PAY DAY PETE 

HIS is nobody but “Old Dol- 

lar” looking for Pay Day 

Pete. It seems that in the old 

days Pete had a little vineyard but 

it didn’t bring him 

in any money be- 

cause he drank up 

all the grapes. Then 

the prohibition laws 

came along and put 

a quietus on that. 

Pete thought he 

was ruined and let his vineyard 

almost go to ruin. But “Old Doi- 

lar’ has heard that next week’s 

pay day article shows how to make 

money out of grapes and is hunt- 

ing for Pay Day Pete to break 
the glad news. 
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flock providing it can be done without 
delay for the ewes should be bred in 
July or early August. There are num- 
erous ways to start. Sheep respond to 
improvement readily and even the “scrub- 
biest” ewes, if bred to a good purebred 
ram, will produce a very good crop of 
lambs. These can be continuously im- 
proved by weeding out the old ewes and 
substituting the better bred lambs. This 
method is all right except that it takes 
a little longer to reach the goal. How- 
ever, to the inexperienced it is usually a 
very good plan for if he should fail his 
financial loss is reduced to a minimum. 
There is no reason, however, to fail. The 
beginner simply needs to learn his job. 


The beginner may select ewe lambs 
from another flock, carry them through 
the winter and breed them the following 
summer, that is, in July or early August. 
He can select yearling ewes and breed 
them the same year and have a crop of 
lembs and a crop of wool to market 


within nine months from 
the time the ewes are 
bred, meaning five 
months’ for gestation 
and four months to 
develop the lambs. <A 
70- to 80-pound lamb 
should be, made 
easily within this 
four-months per- 
iod. A fourth plan 
is to start with 
what are known #¢ 
as stock ewes 
which have some Mi 
age (anywhere 

from five to six 
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SPRING CASH 


Every farmer needs some cash in the springtime when everything 


or seven years), Seems to be going out and nothing coming in, Records over 12 years 


ger 2 crop 
lambs, and _ fat- 
ten and sell the 
old ewes af- 


ter the second crop of lambs has been 


obtained. This method is not recom- 
mended for the beginner, but may be 
used by the man who is somewhat ex- 
perienced in sheep raising. 


“Breed Early, Lamb Early, 
Market Early” 


EMEMBER the axiom, “breed early, 

lamb early, and market early.’ This 
should be the hub around which manage- 
ment revolves. Work out a plan whereby 
the breeding ewes will make just as 
much of their way as possible on pas- 
ture, both during summer and _ winter, 
but do not starve them for this will be 
fatal to the lamb crop. Supplement the 
pasture with other feed when pastures 
become short. Rotate the flock on new 
grazing ground just as frequently as pos- 
sible. This will help materially in avoid- 
ing the ravages of the stomach worms 
both in the ewes and the lambs. Give 
them plenty of shade, pure water, and 
salt. 


Do not try to build expensive buildings 
for this is not necessary. Sheep can 
easily be overhoused. The wool is their 
protection from cold but it should never 
become wet, neither should sheep be. con- 
tinuously maintained or pastured on low 
damp grounds. This will most likely 
bring on foot rot. Keep the wool dry 
and the feet dry and sheep will stand 
almost any kind of weather. 


All lambs should be weaned by June 
1 to 15, and the ewes be given a month 
to six weeks to recuperate on new pas- 
ture areas, preferably some temporary 
grazing crop such as oats and rape, 
Sudan grass, and later cowpeas and 
soybeans, or a late summer grazing crop. 
Give them a little grain during the breed- 
ing period and they will usually come in 
heat and breed readily and thus begin to 
lamb in December and early January. 
Do not under any circumstances allow 
the breeding ewes to run down in condi- 
tion during the fall and early winter. 
This means a larger percentage of dead 






THIS FLOCK WAS STARTED WITH NATIVE 


ee 


EWES 






By the continuous use of a purebred Hampshire ram they have been bred up from an average weight of 92 pounds to 163 pounds per 
head, which is an extraordinary weight for farm ewes. 


of time at the Piedmont Branch Experiment Station show that the 
of average returns for wool 

sheep can be made to net the farmer approximately $100 from this 
by-product, in addition to the lamb crop which can be sold for cash 
just a little later in the season. 


were $3.16 per head. A flock of 30 or 35 


or weak lambs which are never profit- 
able. 


What to Do During Lambing 
Season 


ATCH the ewes closely during the 

lambing season. See that they are 
given every attention. See (1) that they 
can deliver the lambs; (2) that the ewes 
have milk; and (3) that the lambs have 
actess to it. Once they receive this por- 
tion of their first two or three meals 
in life they will go along with little at- 
tention, other conditions being right, and 
in just a few weeks grow into strong, 
romping lambs to furnish the spring 
morsel of appetizing meat or to bring 
returns at a time when the farmer is 
usually in need of cash. 


Give the lambs a creep or a small 
section partitioned off in one corner of 
the barn where they can have a grain 
trough to themselves, gaining access to 
it through perpendicular slats, just wide 
enough for the lambs to pass through. 


Shearing should be done in April if 
the weather permits and 10 days to two 
weeks later the ewes should be dipped to 
destroy lice and ticks. This can be done 
with inexpensive equipment. An oblong 
water tank will do. Drench the ewes 
and lambs with the bluestone or nicotine 
sulphate solution or a combination of the 
two. These are cheap and effective reme- 
dies for stomach worms and a part of 
good sheep practice and management. 


The Main Essentials 

EMEMBER, first, to keep only 

small flocks and start from South- 
ern bred sheep. Breed the ewes in July 
and August to lamb in December and 
January, and pushthem for market by the 
latter part of April, May and early June. 
This can be done without the semblance 
of artificial conditions such as must be 
provided in the North or West to dupli- 
cate the early Southern bred lamb. Sup- 
ply plenty of good pastures, preferably 
a temporary kind. 


Keep the ewes in good physical condi- 
tion during fall and winter but this does 
not mean that expensive buildings or 
equipment must be provided. Feed at 
this time is the principal requirement. 
Give the ewes every attention at lamb- 
ing time. See that the lambs get their 
first few meals in life. Dip and drench 
both ewes and lambs, especially the 
lambs. Provide a creep for the lambs 
and under good average conditions a 
flock of 30 ewes should certainly bring a 
net income of at least $250 to $300 each 
springtime. It can be done. These fig- 
ures are not the maximum but rather 
the minimum and they represent what 
should be net profit. 
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a OES any white man ever ride sec- 

ond class on the railroad here in 
Nigeria?” I inquired of a neat govern- 
ment official in the Secretariat in Lagos. 
We had ten days between ships before 
proceeding down the west coast of Africa 
to the Belgian Congo and were planning 
a side trip to Abeokuta, about six miles 
inland, to see an American missionary 
there and get a peep into the African 
“bush.” 

“Absolutely not!” The horrified British 
Colonial set down his cup of tea with a 
bang. And that should have been that. 

But this is our usual procedure: If 
we want to do something that is ques- 
tionable we ask the opinion of everybody 
until someone eventually gives us the ad- 
vice we want. Then we ignore all the 
other information and act upon our orig- 
inal intent. So we asked a commercial 
man, a quinine-colored Englishman in 
khaki shorts. “We want to see this 
country and these people and we don’t 
like to sit properly in a private compart- 
ment all to our own dignity and see noth- 
ing of the life we’re passing through,” 
I explained. “How about traveling sec- 
ond class on the train? Will they sell 
a white man a ticket for second class?” 

“You cawn’'t ride second,” decreed the 
Englishman. Then he got our idea and 
compromised, “But, look here, old thing, 
why don’t you hire a car or even ride 
in a lorry, if you can get the bally driver 
to keep the natives off ?” 


A “lorry” in west Africa is a medium- 
sized auto truck, one to two tons capacity, 
which scorches up and down the crooked 
bush roads carrying freight, passengers, 
and death in almost equal proportions. 
They are driven—or rather turned loose 
—by native drivers who crash along the 
roads absolutely unmindful of the brake 
or steering wheel, their attention cen- 
tered only on those more interesting de- 
vices, the accelerator and the horn. I had 
always thought the Paris taxicah driv- 
ers had the world beat for fast and 
furious driving—but I had never been to 
West Africa before. The Paris taxi 
driver, for all his recklessness and speed, 
rarely has an accident, while his black 
brother in Africa is out of one and into 
another all the time. Overturned lorries, 
wrecked machines, broken cabs, and 
twisted chassis are common sights along 
the roads in the Nigerian interior and 
these do not inspire much confidence in 
the black men who sit behind the wheel. 


HE lorries are usually owned by a 

wealthy native or a company of na- 
tives and then turned over to hired driv- 
ers and the rest of the “crew” for car- 
rying freight and passengers. The crew 
consists of the black devil who calls him- 
self the driver and who would. therefore 
scorn to handle a piece of baggage or 
box of freight; the supercargo or clerk 
who collects the money and looks after the 
man-handling of the freight; his helper 
who ultimately does all the work, and the 
driver’s apprentice whose main duty it 
is to “wind” the car and sit on the soft 
cushion beside the driver. Sometimes 
there is another assistant whose duty it 
is to sound the raucous honker, but us- 
ually that is too great a privilege and a 
pleasure to be turned over to any mere 
underling. 


There is always room for freight on 
top as well as on the sides of these lor- 
ries and there is always room in the 
pockets of the supercargo and the driver 
for a few more shillings. The result is 
that the lorries usually contain, in addi- 
tion to a maximum load of freight, a 
dozen or twenty blacks of all sizes and 


Automobiles Aren’t Driven in Nigeria, 
They’re Just 


q 
TURNED LOOSE | 


By: FRANCIS FLOOD 


ages, and the whole comes careening 
around the corners and skidding through 
the little mud village at a terrifying rate. 

Whole families travel en masse and 
they maintain regular meal service’ en- 
route. Evil smelling concoctions are 
dragged out from more evil smelling bags 
and consumed on the fly—and with them. 
When the lorries are stopped, as they. 
seem to be most of the time, for the re- 
pairing of a tire or straightening up of 
an axle or the bushing up of a broken 
spring, out piles the entire human cargo 
to cook up some soups or yams or fry 
some bananas or bats or anything else 
that is about. And all the while the 
little “pickins” are drawing away, like 
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FLOOD UNDER A NATIVE TREE ON THE 
FRINGE OF THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 


huge ticks, at the leathern, black breasts 
of their mothers, like grown pigs that 
are never weaned. 

Our next step was to ask our Amert- 
can missionary friend in Lagos. We 
must find someone to advise us to ride 
second class. 

“Well, I have known an occasional 
white man, returning from a bush trip, 
to ride second class,” admitted the mis- 
sionary. “But you are liable to pick up 
spinal meningitis, ticks, smallpox, and 
other diseases and things. ‘ Besides that, 
you're jammed into stuffy little com- 
partments crowded with steaming, sweat- 
ing Negroes, and you sit on uncomfort- 
able, hard, wooden benches that grow 
harder and harder and more uncomfort- 
able all the time.” 

Then I got Jim’s usual bright idea 
and one that is typical of the workings 
of what he calls his mind. “I’ve got it. 
Since we can’t very well ride second 
class—let’s ride third class!” 


ND ride third class we did. 


isn’t any fourth.) 


(There 


I made the one reservation: Jim must 
buy the tickets. He had quite a palaver 
with the native ticket seller who tried 
his best to dissuade us from stooping to 
such heresy. But, utter renegade that 
he was, Jim bought two third class tick- 
ets for two shillings and sixpence each. 
First class fare is exactly eight times as 
much and well worth the difference to 
the average traveler. That day we were 
one-eighth of average. 


The minute we edged into the dingy, 
steaming little railway “carriage” a black 
exodus sneaked out the other end as 


though we carried the plague. Half-naked 
blackamoors screwed up their eyes arid 
studied skeptically the sign on the out- 
side of the car proclaiming “Third 
Class” or else babbled at blacker and 
more naked citizens who were studying 
us equally skeptically. Plainly, they 
thought that either we or they were in 
the wrong car—and they were right. 
Some stared and some grinned, and we 
stared and grinned back. They couldn’t 
help it and neither could we. 


We perched on little, wooden benches 
that were packed together ag they are 
in a heavy duty street car, and it was 
clear full. We had so completely broken 
caste that two or three of the boldest 
natives who knew a few words of Eng- 
lish even dared greet us and speak to us, 
a thing one would never do under other 
circumstances. 

At every station the black crowds 
rushed toward the third class car, saw 
us and faltered to a stop. Then they 
whispered among themselves, studied the 
sign and, just as the little brass engine 
blew its final warning whistle and the 
clamorous station bell tolled a threaten- 
ing “All Aboard,” which meant that the 
train might start any time within the 
next thirty minutes, they edged into our 
carriage and stared, like a roomful of 
school children when the inspector makes 
a call. 


INALLY a crackling black baritone 

behind us spanked out the words and 
some of the melody of “Show Me the 
Way to Go Home” and “Old Black Joe,” 
and when Jim chimed in with his Broad- 
way bass the color line was erased en- 
tirely and we were definitely accepted. 
We were just as good as the native 
blacks—and a whole lot better. A fat 
Mohammedan trader with glittering gold 
ornaments draped over every bulge in 
his tunic beamed at us and stammered, 
“You be good fellah!” 


A native ticket collector came through 
and suggested that we go forward and 
ride second class, without paying any 
additional fare. 

“But we want to ride third class,” we 
told him. 

“Why?” he asked. Jim gave it up 
and then I came to the rescue. 

“Because there isn’t any Fourth Class,” 
I explained. The native shrugged and 
passed on. A white guard passed down 
the aisle apparently without even seeing 
us, so far beneath him had we sunk. We 
were to see him later—but that’s an- 
other story. 

Eventually, after four or five hours 
of this jostling about in a black lined 
sweat box we had traveled our sixty 
miles and reached Abeokuta. There, on 
the station platform, stood our mission- 
ary friend, a real American from Ala- 
bama. We explained our motive to him 
and were accepted. That’s the American 
of it. Incidentally, it’s not British. 

Up and up we climbed in a chugging 
old motorcycle to the very top of one of 
the highest hills in the city. And there, 
from the porch of his mission home, our 
friend, Mr. Patterson, showed us the 
roofs of this famous old city of Abeo- 
‘kuta with a black population of about 
70,000 and a white population of some 
three dozen. High up above it all stood 
the Alumo Rock, the sacrificial altar of 
the old, old city. The next day we climbed 
to the top of this rock and saw the re- 
mains of goats, chickens, and what not 
that had been sacrificed to some mysteri- 
ous god within the past few days. 


Human sacrifices have been customary 
there until recent years and we were told 
of one zealous farmer, who, just a few 
days before our visit, in order to insure a 
bountiful harvest, had slain and _ sacri- 
ficed a child under the old rock. Although 
he had many wives and children of his 
own he had gone to a neighboring village 
and stolen the only child of an aged 
couple for his sacrifice. And although 
human sacrifices are considered passe in 
that country and, if made at all, are al- 
ways made secretly, his chiefest crime 


The Progressive Farmer 


seemed to be that he had stolen a neigh- 
bor’s child instead of using one of his 
own. 

But one of the most important things 
that happened to us during our stay in 
Abeokuta with the Pattersons was a sug- 
gestion that Mr. Patterson casually made 
in regard to our future plans and route. 
It was a most ambitious suggestion and 
got us into months of difficulty. Mr 
Patterson’s revolutionary idea will be de- 
scribed in the next installment, but [ 
can’t tell you the results yet because we 
are still struggling and fighting our way 
through it. See you next. week. 





| MARKETING FACTS FOR - 
| FARMERS 


| By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
| Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- | 
| keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture | 





Fruit and Vegetable Opportunities 
HE population of the United States 
increased 11 per cent between 1918 

and 1925. The increase in demand for 
commercial shipments of fruits and 
vegetables between 
these dates was far 
greater than the in- 
crease in population, 
indicating that the 
urban users of these 
products are _ con- 
stantly increasing in 
number as compared 
with producers and 
also that they are 
changing their diets 
to include more and more fruits and 
vegetables. 

The Southern States are naturally 
adapted to the production of many fruits 
and vegetables by virtue of their soils 
and climate. Consequently, this increased 
demand furnishes a real opportunity for 
money making. 





J. W. FIROR 


The following shipments of fruits and 
vegetables by rail show the extent to 
which demand for these products has in- 
creased :— 

Average for Increase 
three years in 1924-1926 
1917-19 1924-26 over 1917-19 





Commodity cars cars per cent 
Grapes 24,214 76,463 216 
Peaches 26,190 45,985 76 
Grapefruit ....... 6,137 18,537 202 
Oranges 4...<+s<% 38,884 67,335 73 
Strawberries ..... 10,541 14,957 42 
Cantaloupes ..... 17,696 28,817 63 
Watermelons .... 27,585 48,212 75 
ae 24,665 40,215 63 
PO ere 6,801 36,734 440 
SE on be peeiens 20,684 31,906 54 
Sweet potatoes .. 11,490 18,366 60 
Tomatoes ........ 14,696 26,837 83 


The average for the first period for grape- 
fruit, oranges, and sweet potatoes included 
1918 and 1919 as 1917 figures were not avail- 
able. These figures adapted from reports of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Shipping Point Salesman 

N MARKETING fruits and vege- 

tables distributors in the producing 
sections have certain advantages. They 
can keep their information about the sup- 
plies being loaded corrected to the day 
and sometime to the hour. Furthermore, 
they can visualize the commodities from 
a quality and condition standpoint. Still 
further they can buy additional quanti- 
ties more readily than if they were at 
some gateway city through which the 
cars move. 


However, most distributors of fruits 
and vegetables would rather sell f. 0. b 
shipping points than to consign. To ac- 
complish this it is necessary to have a 
salesman who can quote brokers and buy- 
ers at various markets. Usually this man 
will have an office right in the center of 
the producing section. He will send out 
quotations and fill orders by wire. Such 
a market man is called a shipping point 
salesman, because he sells and because 
he is located at the shipping point or in 
the center of a number of shipping points. 

~*~ ) 


IMBER is one of our most valuable 

natural assets—much too valuable to 
be destroyed or injured by fires and care- 
less cutting. 
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South Carolina Farm News 


From a Dozen Live-wire County Agents 


AIRFIELD.—The 12 rams we got 
in the county last year are making a 
wonderful improvement in our lamb crop. 
Every! ody is enthusiastic over the value 
. of a good ram. One farmer 
had some four-months-old 
lambs that weighed 85 
pounds. These lambs were 
sired by a _ good South- 
down ram.—R. H. Lemmon, 
Agent. 


Calhoun. — ‘The sugar pea _ crop 
around the Cameron and Elloree sections 
of the county this season has been good. 
Some growers have netted as much as 
$60 to $100 per acre.—C. L. McCaslan. 


Darlington.—At the recent Guernsey 
sale in~ Columbia, 12  county-raised 
Guernseys were sold by four local breed- 
ers for $3,825, or an average of better 
than $318 a head. Since Guernseys were 
introduced into our county 12 years ago, 
local breeders have sold about $75,000 
worth of surplus animals to breeders in 
this and 12 other states. It is significant 
that our original breeders are still in the 
Guernsey business.—J. M. Napier. 


IV 


Anderson. — Poultrymen keeping 
flock records show profits above the av- 
erage. Their records will give accurate 
information on which to base future op- 
erations. A. G. Fagg had been feeding 
a laying mash up to a month ago, when 
he gradually switched to sour milk and 
yellow corn. He has been able to main- 
tain the same production at a cost much 
less than for mash. He is shipping sour 
cream and is finding the combination of 
re and dairying mighty satisfactory. 

. M. Byars. 
Vv 


Sumter.— More than twiee the’ poul- 
try tonnage of last year has been ship- 
ped from Sumter to date this season and 
the year is not half over. Shipments in 
1926, 3,761 pounds, $908.64 received; in 
1927, 8,360 pounds, $1,837.09 received; in 
1928 to date, 16,824 pounds, $3,424.24 re- 
ceived.—J. M. Eleazer. 


VI 


Cherokee.——Two part-car shipments 
of poultry were made during the month. 
About 300 farmers sold 11,500 pounds of 
poultry for approximately $2,750. This 
makes our total poultry shipped this year 
53,500. pounds, which has brought into 
the county $9,950.—S. C. Stribling. 


Vil 


Saluda.—The first animal to be sold 
in the county which was bred according 
to extension herd development plans is 
Noble Boy’s Chromo, a yearling Jersey 
calf club heifer. Her sire is the first 
bull brought into the county for codper- 
ative herd development. This heifer 
brought $200, the highest price ever paid 
here for a home-grown calf. ... Vol- 
ume of cream at the local creamery has 
increased considerably during this month 
and will continue several weeks. The 
shipment of Canadian heifers into the 
county has stimulated interest in the 
grades and better care is resulting in in- 
creased production.—Claude Rothell. 


Vill 


Chesterfield—This county consigned 
five head to the recent Guernsey sale in 
Columbia. They sold for $1,845, an 
average of $369. The club calves in the 
hands of club boys are the best we have 
ever had.—W. J. Tiller. 


1X 


Orangeburg.—Interest in the five- 
acre cotton contest has been good. A 
total of 56 contestants has been en- 
rolled—42 white and 14 colored. Al- 
though most stands are from fair to 
poor, it is believed that practically all 
contestants will carry the project to com- 
pletion. . . . Fifteen carloads of demon- 
Stration-fed hogs were shipped to Rich- 
mond from Orangeburg County _ this 
spring. Ninety-two farmers took part in 
these shipments, which totaled 225,000 
pounds and brought $17,733. The rec- 
ords show a feed cost of $5.09 per 100 
pounds and a return for corn fed of 
$1.25 per bushel. We expect to ship at 
least 25 cars this fall—R. F. Kolb. 





x 

Newberry.—We have received re- 
ports from all five of the poultry demon- 
strations for April. All of these flocks 
show some profit except one which has 
put in a large number of baby chicks 
during the month. The flock of J. F. 
Dawkins with 433 hens shows 22 plus 
eggs per hen average during the month. 
This, I think, is one of the best reports 
in the state—T. M. Mills. 


XI 


Berkeley.—Our eleventh car of hogs 
was shipped in May. In this car D. E. 
McNeir sold 11 that weighed 3,250 
pounds. He is now feeding out enough 
pigs to ship a solid car in September.— 
Joseph H. Harvey. 


XII 


Florence.—Smut treatment for oats 
is showing its value this year. Some 
fields not treated are showing as high as 
60 per cent smut while other fields near- 
by that were planted with treated seed 
show no smut.—J. W. McLendon. 





| BEAUMONT SUCCEEDS C. D. | 
MATTHEWS | 


R. J. -H. Beaumont, a native of 

West Virginia, with degrees from 
the University of his native state and 
from the University of Minnesota fol- 
lowing _ post-gradu- 
ate work at Cornell 
and the University 
of Chicago, has been 
elected head of the 
department of hor- 
ticulture of North 
Carolina State Col- 
lege to succeed C. 
D. Matthews, re- 
signed. This post 
he accepted § after 
declining similar offers from two other 
states. 








J. H. BEAUMONT 


Dr. Beaumont has for several years 
been connected with the department of 
horticulture at the University of Min- 
nesota, where he had charge of fruit 
breeding and made a_ notable record 
through his research work both in labor- 
atory and field experiments. Held in high 
esteem by his co-workers and the farm- 
ers in Minnesota, he comes te State Col- 
lege well recommended also by some of 
the leading agricultural authorities of 
the nation. 


From their far-away Minnesota home, 
Dr. and Mrs. Beaumont will drive to 
North Carolina in early July, and ¢x- 
pect to arrive in good time for him to Le 
on hand during “Farm and Home Week” 
at State College July 24-27. 





LESSONS FROM THE COLD, | 
WET APRIL | 


VER much of the Cotton Belt, April 

was a very cold, wet month, with 
frequent, heavy, packing rains. These 
conditions have resulted in a tremendous 
acreage of cotton that had to be planted 
the second time, and some of it has actu- 
ally been planted three times. Much that 
was not planted over is a poor stand. 

I speak from a good deal of experi- 
ence when I say that the great preventive 
of such troubles is two bushels of cotton 
seed per acre, covered not over one-half 
to three-fourths inch deep. This amount 
of seed, so covered, simply fights it way 
through crusts and comes to a stand, al- 
most regardless of any April weather. | 
think I have never seen a worse April 
than this year, yet personally I had com- 
paratively little planting over to do. Of 
course, the extra amount of seed costs a 
little more, but it means stand insurance, 
and I regard a perfect stand worth far 
more than an extra dollar or so per acre. 
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Cio SED BopiEs 
and THE OPEN 
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One of the first Cadillacs con- 
trasted with one of the latest 
Cadillacs with “Body by Fisher.” 














































































































































N 1908 the Fisher Body Corporation was organ- 
ized. Its first large order was for fifteen closed 
bodies for Cadillac. 


Today this member of the General Motors 
family produces more than one million closed car 
bodies annually. An art embodying the finest crafts- 
manship has been expanded into a great business, 
with larger values to the public and an even higher 
standard of artistic performance. 


Above are photographs which tell the Fisher 
story more powerfully than any words. Unceasing 
improvement! ‘ 


But Fisher has never stopped. It has created and 
maintained a notably distinctive body for each of the 
General Motors cars; but, by its experience with so 
many bodies, in such widely varying types and 
classes, it has been able every year to achieve more 
comfort and more luxury of appointment through- 
out the entire line. 


Working with all the members of the General 
Motors family, Fisher has helped each one, and 
been helped by each in turn. Its record is a striking 
testimony to the value of mutual cooperation—and 
an open mind. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


"4 car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET »+ PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE »* OAKLAND »_ BUICK 
LaSALLE +» CADILLAC * All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE —The Automatic Refrigerator » DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 























TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 8:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B.C. 

















B. L. MOSS. 
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Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


A good investment in better living is either type of the two stoves pictured here. 
The splendid electric stove shown above was: installed as part of the equipment of an 
improved kitchen in Jefferson County, Alabama, as a result of better homes week. 
Then here at the right is a complete oil cook stove outfit that would delight the most 


fastidious housewife. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 
ONDAY, June 18—For the first 
4 or 5 weeks, chicks may be 
fed fine oyster shell in shallow boxes 
cr on the floor of the chicken house. 


Tuesday June 19. 
—It is a good plan 
to soak enamel bak- 
ing dishes that are 
stained fromcon- 
stant use in warm 
water and borax. 











Wednesday, June 
20.—Shades of gray 
are usually more 
becoming to the el- 
derly woman than 
black which tends to emphasize the lines 
of the face. 

Thursday, June 21.—Mayonnaise dress- 
ing takes on a new flavor if chopped 
pickles, olives and pimiento are added. 

Friday, June 22.—In introducing one 
person to another it is wise to remember 
that the gentleman is presented to the 
lady unless the gentleman is much older. 
In the case of two men or women the 
younger is presented to the older. 





MES. W. HX. KUT? 


Saturday, June 23.—Why not get to- 
gether some sandwiches, cookies, fruit 
and such and take husband and children 
off to some cool place for a picnic sup- 
per? Don’t forget to allow for the ex- 
traordinary appetites which picnics seem 
to develop. 

Sunday, June 24,—Charles Kingsley 
said :— 

DO YOUR DUTY 
Do the work that’s nearest 
Though it’s dull at whiles, 
Helping when we meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles. 


| NATION'S CLUB MEMBERS 
| MEET ON SAME NIGHT 


URAL boys and girls, members of 

the 4-H clubs of the United States, 
will all meet on the evening of June 23, 
from 8 until 9 o’clock Eastern standard 
time, when the club program at the 
second National Club Encampment at 
Washington will be broadcasted over the 
world. 


“We hope that every organized club 








in the South will hold a meeting at this 
time and thus be associated with 619,712 
other boys and girls who will enjoy the 
club program at that hour,” L. R. Har- 
rill, club leader in North Carolina says. 
“It should be an easy matter for each 
club to get a good receiving set at the 
place of meeting. Nearly any first-class 
dealer would be glad to make such a 
demonstration before the club members. 
The program at Washington will be 
broadcasted by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company and associated radio sta- 
tions and will begin promptly at eight 
o'clock on the night of June 23. 

An interesting program has been pre- 
pared for the Washington meeting that 
evening. Short talks will be made by 
some of the national agricultural lead- 
ers; a program of music will be given by 
one of the great military bands at Wash- 
ington; club members will sing songs 
and some of them will tell the story of 
their club work. 
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| CARING FOR THE AGED | 





V JHILE general methods of nursing 

the sick apply to all ages, it is a 
good plan to use discretion along some 
lines, for old folks are full of whims and 
these whims should be humored when 
possible. I know a dear old lady who 
associates an open window with taking 
cold, and will often work herself up into 
a high pitch if the nurse tries to ventilate 
the room. Great care has to be used 
to raise and lower the windows while the 
patient is asleep. 

Another thing to remember is that 
cherished possessions mean much to aged 
persons. While it is generally wise to 
remove all unnecessary articles from the 
sick room, it may be necessary to humor 
the aged invalid by letting him be sur- 
rounded by his precious treasures. 

Frequently some harmless medicine, es- 
pecially a tonic, is given to the aged in- 
valid who demands medicine when none 
is needed. This little deception usually 
quiets his fears and helps him to rest 
instead of worrying unnecessarily. 

Older persons need to be kept warm. 
A hot water bottle, an electric pad or 
thot cloths, a warm skirt beneath the 
night clothes, a comforting bed wrap— 
all of these help to make the aged in- 
































valid more at ease. A light diet usually 
is best. MRS. L..-H. FUNK. 
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JUNE SUGGESTIONS | 


HE finest anniversary gift to Mother 

is something to make the getting of 
more dainty and delicious meals less 
wearisome for her. 


Simplified meals are to be recom- 
mended as hot weather progresses but 
food must be cooked. There’s no get- 
ting around that. 


A kerosene, gas or electric stove is a 
delight. Every home really ought to 
have the best the pocketbook can afford. 
They are clean, easily managed, cook 
with the minimum of heat in the kitchen 
and eliminate the problem of wood. 

Next comes some way of keeping food 
cold. The best is electric refrigeration, 
then a mechanical refrigeration like the 
icy ball, then a good ice box. 





When one has a means of keeping food 
cold she can cook desserts and vege- 
tables in the early morning and then 
warm them when necessary. She can 
keep salads, ices, custards, fruit drinks 
and meats ready and waiting. 

Many a man could afford the very 
best of cooking and cooling devices and 
the only reason he does not have them 
in his home is because he has never hap- 
pened to be where he learned their value 
as a real investment in comfort and 
health. 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 


Liver Spots 


Pb cay spots can be caused by a para- 
site, but they’re due mostly to what 
we eat or to lack of fresh air at night. 

A reliable physician is the best beauty 
expert because they may come from some 
cause he can remedy. A change of diet, 
local application, and exercise will often 
help. 








A mild lotion or bleach like lemon, 
cucumber, or commercial bleach will in 
some cases fade-them. A good drug 
store lotion is usually best but if you 
want to make your own, there are two, 
the first for tender skins, the second for 
tougher skins :— 


—Courtesy Perfection Stove Co. 


One ounce glycerin, 2 ounces rose water, % 
dram powdered sal ammoniac, % ounce lemon 
juice, % pint ‘distilled water or rose water; 
or 1 ounce gifycerin, 1 ounce rose water, 2 
drops tincture of benzoin. 


Four ounces lactic acid, 2 ounces elder- 
flower water, 3 ounces glycerin, a tiny pinch 
of borax. This may be diluted with more 
elder-flower water or rose water if it proves 
too strong. 

Bathing well with 1 pint of warm 
water mixed with 1 tablespoonful of 
baking soda sometimes helps liver spots. 
Bathe for several minutes at night, dry 
well and apply old-fashioned zinc oint- 
ment thickly. Wash off in the morning. 
Use a bleaching cream regularly and a 
weekly bleaching pack. This can be 
bought or may be made of % ounce borax, 
2 ounces glycerin, 1 ounce rose water, 4 
ounces strong sulphur water, 1 ounce 
lemon juice, % ounce powdered alum, 2 
ounces elder flower water. To make the 
sulphur water cover 1% ounces flowers 
of sulphur with 4 ounces boiling water 
and allow it to cool, stirring occasionally. 
Mix in the other ingredients. Apply 
several times a week. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 








RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
) 5 raed ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 


[ A BULLETIN TO SEND FOR | 


. 


eid Suits for Children is the name of 
leaflet No. 24, issued by the Division 
of Textiles and Clothing of the Bureau 
of Home Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Bulletin 1513 is one of the most 
interesting and practical leaflets gotten 
out for many a day. 








Every woman interested in seasonable 
play clothes for children should send for 
this leaflet by writing direct or by ask- 
ing your representative in Washington 
to put you on his mailing list. 
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But a Modern Stove Brings Comfort, 
Convenience and Economy 


The modern oil, gas or gasoline stove brings a new era 
into the kitchen. Quick, convenient, economical, no 
wasted heat. Plenty of heat at the right place. At can- 
ning time the kettle boils quietly, or the pressure mounts 
quickly in the cooker, while the house stays cool. 


With one of these modern stoves there is no incessant 
carrying of wood or cobs or coal, no ashes, no litter on 
the floor. Just clean abundant heat applied at exactly 
the place you want it. 


Kindling a fire to brew a pot of coffee is as instantaneous 
as lighting a match. When you are through with it, 
out it goes. That’s convenience, service, and economy. 


When you get ready to buy your stove (of course you 
want one) look for one that is of modern and well 


tested design, made by a company you can depend on. 
Any stove advertised in the columns of this paper can 
be bought with perfect confidence. 


HAT is the hottest job on the farm during the broiling 

heat of midsummer? Pitching hay? No. Riding a 
binder or shocking grain? No. Shoving back the hay in the 
mow? Well, that’satough one. But hotter than any of these, 
and steadier, is the job of cooking three meals a day for a hungry 
pack of men and boys, with a big range that broils the cook 
while it bakes the cookies. 





Mother likes to cook, and likes to see hungry men eat, but no 
woman likes to be singed to a crisp herself while she is cooking. 


With the big range that burns coal or wood or cobs, the kitchen 
will always be a sweltering place in summer. It wears mother’s 
vitality down and she’s tired without knowing why. It isn’t 
the work so much as it is the stifling heat. 
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READING THE BIBLE 


THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read Psalms 42-72. 


no the week June 17-23 inclusive all interested persons are asked to read 
Psalms 42-72. The following interesting questions will be answered in 
this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the week. 


1. What hope does David give to the 
downcast soul in Psalm 43? What is said 
about the confidence and the faith believ- 
ers have in God in Psalm 46? 


2. What does David say about remission 
of sins and sanctification in Psalm 51? 


3. What does David say in Psalms 55, 56, 
and 57 about the hope of the oppressed and 
his faith in God? 


4. Outline Psalms 61 and 62, showing 
30d as a rock of refuge, and God the 
merciful and just. 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. 


5. Show the satisfaction of the soul, 
Psalm 63, and the trusting of the right- 
eous in Psalm 64. 

6. Outline the psalm of harvest thanks- 
giving. (Psalm 65.) 

7. Outline the psalm of personal thanks- 
giving. (Psalm 66.) 

8. Outline the missionary hymn, Psalm 
67, and the goings of God. (Psalm 68.) 

9. Outline David’s prayer in distress. 
(Psalm 69.) 

10. Outline David’s prayer for Solomon. 
(Psalm 72.) 


and reprinted by special arrangement.) 











| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 


The Fourth of July Picnic 


JHAT about our Sunday school 
picnic, Jenny? I’m sorry I had to 
miss it on the Fourth of July,” said Jane. 
“Yes, and we missed you, too. Well, 
Miss Jenkins took us to Lake Fairview 
and we certainly enjoyed it. She told 
each what to bring beforehand so we 
wouldn’t have too much of any one 
thing.” 
“What did you—” 


“Now you just wait till I get to that. 
You show too much interest in the eats. 
As I was saying, we went down there in 
cars and Miss. Jenkins invited Mr. 
Brown’s class of boys as a surprise for 
us. That made it much more interesting. 





“Miss Jenkins had several games plan- 
ned for us to play before going swim- 





ANOTHER “JUNE SUGGESTION” FOR 
MOTHER 


The gas for this cooking plate is from cal- 
cium carbide and is either manufactured as 
used or is stored in tanks and fed to the 
stove as needed. Any gas stove can be used. 


ming, but she found it hard to keep us 
out of the lake long enough to play them. 


“There was a swimming race for the 
boys and one for the girls. Mr. Brown 
gave the winner of the boys’ race a red, 
white and blue horn. And we did not 
need firecrackers with that horn. Miss 
Jenkins gave the winner of the girls’ race 
a toy liberty bell. Also there was a race 
for those who went in bathing but could 
not swim. The contestants had to run 10 
yards in the water knee-deep. It was 
funny to watch them. Matilda Green 
won and she got a rubber eagle. 

“When we came out, we dressed and 
played ‘Animal Blind Man’s Buff,’ ‘Circle 
Race,’ and ‘Do This, Do That.’ 

“Then we ate. My, what good things 
we did have !—fried chickén, sandwiches, 


potato salad, pickles, cake, ice cream and 
lemonade. 

“Afterward we all sat in a large circle 
and each told a joke. By this time,” 
Jimmy ended, “it was growing dark, so 
we all came home wishing the Sunday 
school would have a picnic often.” 


Following isa description of the games 
they played :— 

Animal Blind Man’s Buff. — One 
player is blindfolded and stands in the 
center of a circle with a stick or cane in 
his hand. The other players dance around 
him in a circle until he taps three times 
on the floor with his cane, when they 
must stand still. The blind man there- 
upon points his cane at some player, who 
must take the opposite end of the cane in 








his hand. The blind man then commands 
him to make a noise like some animal, 
such as a cat, dog, or cow. From this 
the blind man tries to guess the name of 
the player. If the guess be correct, they 
change places. If wrong, the game is 
repeated with the same blind man. Where 
there are 30 or more players, two blind 
men should be placed in the center. 


Circle Race.—The players stand in a 
circle a considerable distance apart and 
face around in single file in the same 
direction. At a signal all start to run, 
following the general outline of the cir- 
cle, but each trying to pass on the out- 
side of the runner next in front of him, 
tagging as he passes. Any player passed 
in this way drops out of the race. The 
last player wins. At a signal from a 
leader or teacher, the circle faces about 
and runs in the opposite direction. As 
this reverses the relative position of run- 
ners who are gaining or losing ground, 
it is a feature that may be used by a 
judicious leader to add much to the mer- 
riment and zest of the game. 

Do This, Do That.—All the players 
stand facing one of their number who is 
the leader. The one who is leader as- 
sumes any gymnastic position or imitates 
any action, at the same time saying, “Do 
this!” and the others immediately imi- 
tate. Should the leader at any time say, 
“Do that!” instead of “Do this!” any 
player who imitates the action performed 
must be seated, or pay a forfeit, which- 
ever form of penalty has been decided 
upon at the beginning of the game. 

(~*~) 

ILKING machines when properly 

installed and handled are highly suc- 
cessful. Most failures are due to car2- 
lessness in operation or lack of mechani- 
cal knowledge. Whether it is advisable 
to purchase one depends on the size of 
the herd and the number of members of 
the family who can milk by hand. 








Fashion Dictates aQne Tone Ensemble 
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HE whole wardrobe is built on a def- 
ft he color scheme this year. The 

colors need not be exactly the same 
shade but they must harmonize. And real- 
ly it is economical to have dresses, coat, 
hats, shoes, stockings, even pocketbook 
and jewelry all shades of brown or green, 
gray, or blue. Then when you change to 
another color some day you will feel as 
though you are taking a vacation from 
your old friend who looks at you from 
the mirror. . 


Now this young lady has three black 
and white dresses; the first is a summer 
silk with white ground and black lines 
through it, the second is a white cotton 
voile with black polka dots, and the third 
is a soft wool material. 


These patterns are quite distinctive as 
you notice. One neck is square, one 
round, and one has an open collar; one 
has a tight sleeve, one none at all, and 
one the fashionable snug top with a fuller 
bottom gathered into a wristband. Then 








observe the skirts: One is slashed, one 
gathered, and one gets its fullness in side 
pleats. Notice also the harmony between 
hats and dresses. It is a very complete 
set of patterns. Some day soon we may 
show you a black coat lined with white 
to go with all of these dresses and hats. 

3320 is chic and practical. The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 


2804 is a pretty afternoon dress. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material with 
1 yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

3432 is a type becoming to any figure. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch contrasting 
and 1% yards of 1%-inch ribbon with 2% 
yards of binding. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 





Right Where We Are 
HEARD Edwin Markham say, “J 


am glad to be here tonight because I 
am always glad to be anywhere.” 


While the great gray poet read some 
of his favorite 
verses, I found my 
mind busy with his 
opening sentiment. 


Many people are 
glad when they are 
going somewhere, 
many expect to be 
glad when they ar- 
rive somewhere else, 
but mighty few of 
us are deeply glad 
enough to be right where we are. 





ae” ee 
J. W. HOLLAND 


Looking at the faces of a large Ameri- 
can crowd, an Englishman said, “Where 
are all the happy Americans?” 


God never intended that we should 
grow unhappy as we get away from the 
care-free days of childhood. 


Mr. Riley wrote, “Right here at home 
is where glory is.” He was right. 

It does not make much difference 
where we are, the question is what we 
are. A brother of mine went to the 
Mission field where he lost his life. Be- 
fore going away, he said to our mother, 
“Don’t worry about me. It is as close 
to Heaven from South as from North 
America.” 


Somewhere in America this very min- 
ute there are ten homes that have each 
a wonderful little boy. I do not know 
where those homes are, but forty years 
from now those ten boys will be Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United 
States, and members of the President’s 
Cabinet. If I could sneak into those 
homes, I'll warrant that in most of them, 
I would hear parents complain that they 
did not have any chances to do great 
things. Just think of it. Perhaps this 
very minute some mother is spanking a 
future President of the country, and 
wishing for some place where she could 
make her life count! 


Right where we are God needs wit- 
nesses to his love and grace. Young 
people need understanding and guidance, 
sick people need visiting and hopeful 
words, sinners need repentance, despair- 
ing souls crave sympathy. Look around, 
and you will see them. 

Paul had a pretty rough and tough 
time of it, yet he mastered the unrest 
devil in him, and said, “I have learned in 
whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content.” 

Right where we are, this very instant, 
God, country, and loved ones need us. 





AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN——PSiishers Byasiteste 











“Jennie claims to have religion, but 
it’s a poor kind o’ religion that will set 
in church an’ hold a baby that’s squallin’ 
so nobody can hear the preacher.” 

“My girl Ella’s new-fangled way 0’ 
raisin’ children is better for ’em, maybe, 


but it don’t make ’em behave as well as” 


mine did.” 
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CLEMSON 


COLLEGE 


Scholarship 
Examinations 


Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in Clem- 
son College will be held on Friday, 
July 13th, 1928, beginning at 9 a. m., 
by each County Superintendent of Ed- 
ucation. These scholarships will be 
open to young men sixteen years of 
age or over, who desire to pursue 
courses in Agriculture and Textiles. 
Scholarships are awarded by the State 
Board of Education on the recommen- 
dation of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. 


Persons interested should write the 
Registrar for information and applica- 
tion blanks before he time of the ex- 
aminations. S li ts must 
meet fully the pies et for admis- 
sion. 





Each scholarship is worth $100.00 
and free tuition, which is $40.00 addi- 
tional. Membership in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps—R. O. T. C.— 
is of financial assistance. 


These examinations may also be used 
as credit toward admission into college. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. 
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PLOP OP OCP CLO OCIOODS 


Attractive 
Excursion Fares 


Via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Summer Excursion Fares— 





On sale daily. until September 30th, 
with final limit October 3lst. To sum- 
mer resorts in the United States. 
Round trip fare Raleigh to Los An- 


Stop- 
Diverse routes. 
Special Excursion Fares— 

To Niagara Falls and Atlantic City 
on sale one day each week, limited to 
18 days. Round trip fare Raleigh to 
Atlantic City, $18.85; to Niagara Falls, 
$28.65 


geles and San Francisco, $129.22. 
overs at all points. 


Week-End Excursion Fares— 

Sold on Fridays and Saturdays good 
until Midnight of Tuesday after date 
of sale. Round trip fare from Raleigh 
to Portsmouth-Norfolk, $7.60; to Vir- 
ginia Beach, $8.15. For rates, schedules 
or information, apply to any Seaboard 
ticket agent or 


JOHN T. WEST, D.P.A., Raleigh, N. C. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write For Catalog and 
Free Booklet on 


“Buttermilk Making.’ 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 


{ie § ive 98.50 
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. 3 Size 10.00 
No. 4 Size 12.75 
F.O.B. Atlanta 





BAIRY AND FARM SUTTLY,. co. 


CORN MEAL MILLS 


That enable you to Ggrm Shellers 


grind at big saving all 
your own feed, grits, Cider Mills 


meal, graham flour, etc. All sizes—hand and 
power. Reasonable in price. Write for Catalog 
and prices. Red Chief Mfg. Co., 704 E. Main 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Write quick for new proposition. We 
offer $8.60 a day and a new Chevrolet 
Coach for demonstrating and tak- 
ing orders for Comer All-Weath- 
er Topcoats and Raincoats. Spare 
time. No experience required. 
Sample outfit free. Write now. 


COMER MFG. CO., Dept. R-28, Dayton, Ohio 


WITTE Engines 





se New Features. Years ahead of old style 
Zines. Run on Kerosene, Gasoline, Dis- 


tillate or Gas. Power—LESS Cost. 

Easy to Start—Easy to Use. 2to 30 H-P. 

est Prices. Easiest Terms. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

235 A Oakland Avenue, KANSAS cITY, MO. 

235 A Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| GARDEN AND ORCHARD | 
| By L. A. NIVEN | 
| Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer | 





NMUCUMBERS, cantaloupes, watermel- 
ons, and beans should not be culti- 
vated when the vines are wet. This 
Do not even cultivate 
when there is a 
heavy dew on them. 
How to Control 
Terrapin Bugs. — 
‘The Terrapin or 
Harlequin cabbage 
bug sucks the juice 
from plants and does 
not eat them. The 
shell is so thick 
that the spray mate- 
rials that kill other 
sucking insects like plant lice, do not 
hurt it. The only satisfactory method 
of control is to pick or shake them off 
in a shallow pan of kerosene oil. They 
do not bother cantaloupes, tomatoes and 
beans, although they are often seen on 
them. They are especially fond of cab- 
bage, collards, kale and other vegetables 
of this kind. 


spreads diseases. 


L. A. NIVEN 


Pull Onions When Tops Fall.—When | 
approximately three-fourths of the tops | 
it is time to | 


of onions have fallen over, 
pull them. Lay them in windrows, put- 
ting two rows together and allow them 
to remain there for a day or two to dry 





out. Then pull off the tops and store in | 


slatted crates or spread out thinly on 
tables or shelves in a cool, dry place, 
such as a cellar, or under a shelter. Be 
sure to put them where there will be 
free circulation of air. Examine them 
occasionally and remove any decaying 
ones. They should keep throughout the 
winter when handled this way. 


Getting the Most From Snapbeans. | 
—When picking snapbeans to sell, | 


whether they are to be sold on the local | 


market or shipped, there are certain pre- 


cautions that should be taken in order | 


to secure a quality product. In the first 
place, do not pick them when too young, 
nor when too old. Experience will tell 
at what stage of maturity it is best to 
pick them. Do not pick them when the 
vines are wet. After picking, sort them 
over carefully and take out all that show 
any damage whatsoever from insects or 
from being broken, that show any sign 
of disease, or that are immature or over- 
ripe. Pick out all leaves, dirt, trash, or 
any foreign material of this kind so that 
those remaining are strictly A No. 1 and 
the kind that you would like to eat your- 
self. Do not let them remain in the sun 
after they are picked, even for a few 
minutes. Neither should they be allowed 
to become wet from rain. 
neat containers. The bushel hamper is 





Pack them in| 


the one most commonly used. See that | 
the hamper or whatever container is used | 


is full to the brim so that when it 
reaches the market, whether distant or 
local, the package is full and not slack. 
These precautions will go a long way 
toward insuring the proper price for 
beans. 


Cover Crop for Pecan Orchards.— 


Many pecan growers prefer not to sow 
a summer cover crop in the orchard, but 
to cultivate throughout summer so as to 
keep down all weeds and grass and to 
have the soil under the trees in good 


condition for harvesting the nuts in the | 


fall. There are still others who feel 
that it is highly desirable to grow a 
summer cover crop to be turned under 
in the fall and followed by a winter 
cover crop. When a summer cover crop 
is put in, it should be put in early enough | 
to produce good growth before cold | 
weather, and too, it should be put in as 
late as possible in order that clean culti- 
vation may be given up to the middle 
of the summer. Because of the stink 
bug Leing attracted by cowpeas and soy- 
beans, these should not be used in sec- 
tions where this pest is found. They are 
not attracted by velvet beans, either the 
bunch or the running kind, and beggar- 
weed. 


The 
(Cottage was Ready for Them 


An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A FARMER Of Boone, Iowa, wished 
to drive to McGregor, Iowa, with 
his family for Labor Day. Cottages 
were available there but the time 
was too short to write and get an 
answer before they started. He tele- 
phoned to the state capital and got 
the name of the man in McGregor 
who had the cottages for rent. 
Later the same day he got this man 
on the long distance telephone, and 
the next afternoon the farmer and 
his family started on their 200-mile 
trip. The cottage was ready for 
them when they arrived. 


The telephone makes life more 
enjoyable. It runs errands to neigh- 
boring towns. Calls the implement 
repair man. Gets the doctor. Sum- 
mons aid in case of fire or accident. 


Often the telephone pays for it- 
self many times over by finding out 
when and where to sell for the 
best price. A farmer living near 
Marion, Indiana, started to sell 
75 hogs but decided first to tele- 
phone and see if the price was the 
same. Prices had dropped a % 
cent so he waited until next day 
and received 34 of a cent more. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 
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Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to Sheep, Hogs, Cattle and Poultry, and 
describing in detail the use of 


KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Kills Parasites-Disinfects 


No. 151. Farm Sanitation 
No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Kreso Dip ip Mie. 1 in original packages is 















id at all drug stores. 
WATER 


A Davis Cypress Tank will 
give you an abundant supply 
of running water for every 
purpose. Costs less and lasts 
longer than tanks of other 
material. Write for our free 
booklet. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 


801 Laurel St., Palatka, Fla. AG 
V4 

















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! Thel 

of value 1 3 t thine 
AGENUINED AVIS PHON- 
OGR 30 Days’ Free 


% Seal tnd cobauas bee 
i, $2 A MONTH 


in case Ph decide 
to buy. Magnificent 
juartered 





‘worm geer motors,rich 
machines — at lesz than 
Prices—and $10 

worth of records FREE. 


Send No Money 


no finished 
= oe with thefinest vad 




















Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollenjoints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches, Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, // 
fistula and infectedsores. Will 
not blister or remove hair. You\ \ 
can work horse while using. ¥ 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Send for book 7-S free, 

From our files: ‘Fistula ready to 
burst. Never saw qurthieg yin’ 


to treatment so quickly. 
be without Absorbine.’ 


EEE 


RADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 











Send us $2 and we will send you The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Wom- 
an for five years. 
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The Booster Contest Is On! 
si 1 VERBODY all ready?” 
“On your mark! Get set! Go!” 

They’re off and away they go down 
the first stretch, neck and neck, no one 
able to guess who the winner will be. 
Watch ’em hustle! Watch ’em boost! 
Watch ’em show their mettle! How 
they run! 

“But,” you say, 
citement about?” 

That’s right. We had forgotten to tell 
you that. The Progressive Farmer 
Booster Contest is on—it starts when you 
read this and will be in full swing un- 
til the night of August 31, 1928. 

Now’s your chance to get into the race 
while the racing is good. Now’s the time 
to go after those other fellows ‘you 
know who ought to be scouts but just 
never have joined. 

Be a Booster! And not only will you 
get full credit toward your Booster title 
for all new members secured—The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is giving a series of 
special prizes to the “biggest boosters of 
all” during the time of the contest. To 
every scout who gets as many as 10 
credits there will be a worth while prize. 
To the three highest contestants awards 
will be made as follows :— 

First—A Scout Axe with Scabbard. 





“what’s all the ex- 


Second—Official Boy Scout Belt with 
Buckle. 
Third—Chester A. Reed’s Bird Guide of 


“Land Birds East of the Rockies.” 


Elsewhere on the page you'll find a 
detailed explanation of the contest. Read 
that—and then let’s go! Lone Scout 
Theodore Tindell of Binfield, Tennessee, 
has already written for 15 application 
blanks anda supply of leaflets. The same 
material is here awaiting your request— 
and the prizes will be waiting too. 


| AROUND THE CAMPFIRE | 








ONE Scouts Theodore Tindell, Bin- 

- field, Tenn., and John Aaron Senter, 
Chalybeate Springs, N. C., would like to 
hear from brother scouts. 

Jack (Lovie) Newton, an old-time Lone 
Scout of Florida, has a large number of 
copies of the old-time Lone Scout, some 
he says “ranging back into the early his- 
tory of the scout organization,” which 


he wants to get into the hands of “scouts 
who are active members, with the best 
wishes of an old-timer.” If you would 
like to get some of these old-time Lone 
Scouts, write The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe, Raleigh, N. C., enclosing postage 
for as many as you think you would 
like to have. 

I have gotten to the rank of Star 
Scout and I got one merit badge at the 
last court of honor, making a total of 
13 merit badges, but I am not going to 
stop here. Eagle Scout is my goal.— 
Thomas Robinson, LSD, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

There will be a Lone Scout rally, 
staged at. Greenwood, S. C., under aus- 
pices of the South Carolina Lone Scout 
league about August 1. A really big 


state rally it will be too, with speeches, 
contests, and good eats, yum, yum! If 
you can possibly get. there, you should 





RALPH LINEBERGER, GC, LSS 


Here at last is that Maiden, N. C., scout 
about whom you have been hearing so much 
lately. As editor of “Tarheel Scout,” car- 
toonist, and all-round booster generally, he 
is traveling straight toward that highest of 
Lone Scout goals, Supreme Scout. He is do- 
ing a fine work for scouting in North Caro- 
lina. 


come. Man, you will have the time of 
your life. In the Lone Scout page for 
July I will tell you the exact week-end 
on which this big spread will come off. 
Come on and bring your -pals.—Luther 
Clark, GC, Galivant’s Ferry, South Car- 
olina (4). 

I have not written you since I joined 
the Lone Scouts in January, 1927. I have 
passed the Fifth Degree and am at work 
on the Sixth Degree, which I hope to 
pass soon. I have gotten three boys to 








read and understand :— 


and my country, and to 





HAVE with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the 
following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 


other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 


as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The {§ 
Progressive Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. This } 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate; § 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE SCOUT, the National Official § 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along ; 
the Lone Scout Trail’; and to all the privileges of the Boy Scout or- 9 
ganization. (Membership in the Boy Scouts of America is open to 2 
} any white boy 12 years old or older.) 
a ae a ns Sah ae Aohint SEARO Rs awed RAD ehesnmsa ees eeaneesseudehenace 7 
1 (Print your name and address plainly) 
SEUMIIAE . cn:tanacnicneecsenshes@enan sae ious ka tendakeoenncceseens BBs wines Fan's 43400820 
$ ES LTTE Oe EE RD Miss sa nccencukdananaces R.F.D. No......... 
. 
ERE EAR ART atin rl Ri, ee EP ct a tnt ont onc aa¥enenas Ds sine namaweasa 7 
ne a ten oan dkeaieaWatieehiaion eed P 
Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 3 
: pe. RALEIGH, N. C. 


Dale... .<. 


ee 


obey the Scout Law; (2) To help 














(j _ 
“IT’S A WOW” 


HAT’S what Ralph Lineberger, 

Maiden, N. C., has to say about 
the new PFT handbook, “Along the 
Lone Scout Trail.” “It is exactly 
what we need,” writes Moody Wallis, 
council chief of Region Nine. “I 
wish every Lone Scout in Region 
Five would get one,” comments How- 
ard Hay, Region Five chief. A num- 
ber of others have written as enthu- 
siastically of it. You'll say so, too, 
after you've seen it. 


Every new member joining through 
The Progressive Farmer will get a 
copy free. All old members may get 
a copy postpaid for 10 cents. Better 
get your copy now. It’s full of the 
things you want to know about the 
particular activities of the Lone Scout 
Division, and will make a fine sup- 
plement to your Boy Scout Hand- 
book. Send your order to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Tribe, Raleigh, N.C. 
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join the LSA. I like the Lone Scout 
plan and degree work fine and put it 
next to that of my school work.—Lewis 
Reynolds, 822 Glenn St., Anderson, S. C. 

Preparations continue toward making 
the rally the best in many years. You 
will miss a treat if you miss this rally at 
Gastonia, N. C., July 14-15. Be there 
and be on time—Ralph Lineberger, 
Ede; €@): 





WHAT THE CONTEST IS_ | 


] 


Time.—Starts when you read this announce- 
ment; closes August 31, 1928. 

Who Is Eligible?7—Every duly 
scout. 

Awards.—Winners will be selected as fol- 
lows: For each new member secured, a scout 
will receive two credits; for each new mem- 
ber who is also induced to obtain his Boy 
Scout Handbook at the same time he becomes 
a member, a credit of 1% points will be given; 
for each old member who is induced to get 
a copy of the Boy Scout Handbook, one 
credit will be given; for each local tribe or- 
ganized goes a credit of eight points. See “The 
Tribe Chief Sez” for explanation of prizes. 

Costs.—One year’s scout membership costs 
50 cents; one year’s membership plus the 
Boy Scout Handbook is $1. “Along the Lone 
Scout Trail,” the new P. F. T. handbook, is 
sent free to every new member. 








registered 


Booster Points.—Every new member secur- 
ed counts as one point toward your Booster 
title; every tribe organized counts as five 
Booster points. Securing of Handbook pur- 
chases does not count toward the Booster 
title. 

Material You Need.—Use the blank on this 
page. Write The Progressive Farmer Tribe, 
Raleigh, N. C., for a supply of application 
blanks and other booster material. 

New Members.—If you’re not yet a scout 
aud want to get into the contest, use the 
blank on this page to send in your own ap- 
plication, and then go after the other boys in 
your community. 

Progress.—All contestants will be kept reg- 
ularly informed of the progress of the con- 
test. 





WILLIE WILLIS 


By R. QUILLEN—onviight, 1928, by 














“Mamma wasn’t here when Mrs. Jones 
called, so I practiced bein’ good man- 
nered an’ cut a@ pie for her an’ me.” 

“The reason we had the doctor was 
because Papa spanked me before I could 
tell him about the fish hooks in my hip 
pocket.” 





4 oe aoe 
| HEALTH SERMONETTES — | 
| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 


| Editor, Health Department 





Worry and Carelessness 


ORRY has doubtless caused more 
breakdowns in the human machin- 


except 


ery than any other one thing, 
carelessness. 


If we could elimi- 
nate these two 
things, there is no 
doubt that.our days 
of happiness and 
usefulness would 
be greatly pro- 
longed. 

If we would elimi- 
nate carelessness 
from our lives, then 
indeed, we would have noneed to worry. 
Just for confirmation of this, I ran 
through the columns of one daily paper 
and I found items as follows :— 


DR. REGISTER 


Six Dead—Five Injured, When Train 
Smashes Truck. Truck Driver Failed to See 
Oncoming Engine. 

Crossing Crash Fatal to Eight — Train 
Crashes Into Two Cars Attempting to Pass 
on Track. 

Two Soldiers Killed in Crossing Crash. 

Man Still Unconscious From Fall Down 
Elevator Shaft. 

Former Police Head Dead—Been Drinking 
Heavily — Found Dead on Street — His Car 
Found Smashed to Pieces at Foot of Steep 
Hill. 

Four Drowned When Row Boat Capsizes. 


Fatal Fencing—During a Fencing Match, 
Button Came Off Opponent’s Foil—Blade Pen- 
etrated Right Lung. 

Twenty Injured in Truck-Car Crash—Truck 
Returning From Church Dedication collided 
With Automobile and Overturned. 

Two Are Killed in Auto Wreck and Third 
Man Seriously Injured. 

Three Injured in Motor Accident—Driver 
Looked Back and Lost Control of Car. 

Child Dies From Effects of Lye Poisoning. 


Small Boy Drowned in Swift Current of 
River. 
All the above accidents were taken 


from one daily paper, and it covers only 
a limited territory. 


You will find on the other hand that 
there are people who are reasonably 
careful, but who worry over every trifle 
and the greatest amount of their worry 
is over the things that never happen. 
They worry because they cannot sleep 
as they think they should; then of 
course, they cannot sleep because they 
worry. When you lie down at night, 
just say to yourself, “It does not make 
any difference whether I sleep or not, | 
shall at least rest.” Plenty of people 
who only sleep a few hours each. night 
live to ripe old age. Banish care and get 
in the right frame of mind and a few 
hours of sound sleep will refresh you as 
much as many hours of restless sleep. 


Some people worry about every mor- 
sel they eat. They are so afraid it is 
going to hurt them. Worry stops diges- 
tion—therefore they have indigestion 
from worry and not from what they eat. 


Go ahead and do your duty to your- 
self, your family and your neighbors. 
Cross no bridges until you reach them 
and the results will take care of them- 
selves. The duck has short legs, the 
crane long ones; the sheep has wool on 
his back and the mule, hair; why should 
either worry? They cannot change them. 


When I say “Do not worry,” I do not 
mean for people to be careless and in- 
different to their surroundings. Make 
your home and surroundings the very 
best that you can. Obey all the laws of 
personal hygiene, sanitation and preven- 
tive medicine and the results will be so 
pleasing that the majority of people will 
have no cause to worry. 

“Don’t worry, though above your head 

The threatening storm-clouds meet, 

The rainbow as of yore shall spread 

Its sign of promise sweet. 

The flowers fled when winter gray 

Proclaimed again his cruel sway, 

Yet early blossoms smile and say— 

‘Don’t worry.’” 
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Live Virginia Farm News 


Y ASHINGTON and Campbell coun- 

ties have recently made _appropria- 
tions for county agent work. The former, 
in Southwest Virginia has been without 
an agent for sev- 
eral years, while the 
latter discontinued 
the work in 1927 
following the slump 
in dark _ tobacco 
prices. Chesterfield, 
Franklin, Rocking- 
ham, and Spotsyl- 
vania counties have appropriated money 
for home demonstration work. Miss Exie 
Lasseter was appointed home demon- 
stration agent for Chesterfield and Miss 
Mary E, Collins for Franklin. 


List of Agricultural Business Or- 
ganizations——The division of markets 
has compiled a revised list of all agri- 
cultural business organizations in the 
state, and will distribute it to those who 
request it. The following organizations 
are included: dairy cattle associations ; 
dairy, creamery, and cheese associations ; 
cooperative livestock marketing and ship- 
ping associations; livestock improvement 
associations; wool marketing pools ; poul- 
try associations; fruit and vegetable or- 
ganizations, both selling and educational ; 
managers and secretaries of local units 
of national farm organizations ; and gen- 
eral and special farm organizations, such 
as seed growers, beekeepers, etc. 


Virginia at National Holstein Con- 
vention.—Virginia was represented at 
the National Convention of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, held at 
Milwaukee, June 5, 6, and 7, by Frank 
S. Walker of Orange and B. Nelson 
Beck of Albemarle. Mr. Walker is 
president of the Maryland-Virginia Milk 
Producers’ Association and is a stccess- 
ful dairyman and breeder. Mr. Beck also 
has a fine herd and is very active in pro- 
moting the dairy industry in the state. 


IV 


Norfolk Dairy Gets Valuable Bull.— 
The Bayville Farms, Norfolk, recently 
purchased Caumsett Champion, a young 
Guernsey bull from Rhode Island. This 
bull is by Langwater Jethro, the senior 
herd bull of the great Caumsett herd and 
his mother is Brookland Lady Love, first 
prize winner at the National Dairy Show 
in 1923 and dam of the second prize 
winner at the 1926 show. A number of 
well bred young bulls have been added 
to Virginia herds this year. 


Vv 


Seventeen-year Locust Appears.— 
The Periodical Cicada (commonly called 
the 17-year locust) has appeared in many 
counties of eastern and middle Virginia. 
Geo. W. Koiner, commissioner of agri- 
culture, says that little damage will re- 
sult from the visit of the cicada which 
last appeared in this section in 1911. Oc- 
casionally newly planted trees, shrubs 
and vines are injured slightly, but there 
is no reason for uneasiness over the ap- 
pearance of this unusual insect. 


VI 


Virginia a Great Potato State.— 
The fact that Virginia is one of the 
largest producers of potatoes in the 
country and that in 1927 the pctato crop 
ranked second in value among all crops 
grown in the state, is not generally real- 
ized. Recent reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture show 
that Virginia has two of the six counties 
in the entire United States that ship more 
than 5,000 cars a year. Northampton 
County ranks second being exceeded only 
y Aroostook, Maine, and Accomac is 
third. Both of the Virginia counties are 
small in area, so on a basis of land in 
farms these counties rank first as the 
average shipments from Northampton 
County amount to 10 cars for every 100 
acres in farms, and for Accomac nearly 

cars, while Aroostook County ships 
only 4.5 cars per 100 acres. Virginia 
Potatoes are more widely distributed 
than potatoes from any other state, be- 
cause 50 out of the 66 markets through- 
out the country for which the United 
States Department of Agriculture col- 
lects records received one or more cars 
of Virginia potatoes in 1927. Minnesota 
Shipped to 49 of these markets and Idaho 





| to 46. This unusually wide distribution 
_according to the State Department of 


Agriculture is largely due to three fac- 
tors: (1) excellent marketing organiza- 
tions, (2) high quality of product, and 
(3) central location. During 1927 Vir- 
ginia potatoes were shipped to all the im- 
portant markets in the east, north, and 
middle west as far as Duluth, and Kan- 
sas City, and were also exported to Cuba. 


Vil 


Horse Breeders’ Association Form- 
ed—A group of breeders have form- 
ed the Virginia Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, a non-stock corporation inter- 
ested in breeding and improving the 
horses of the state, in furthering the art 
of horsemanship and in securing legis- 
lation which will be of benefit to the 
horse-breeding industry of Virginia. The 
officers of the association are Westmore- 
land Davis, Leesburg, president; Capt. 
»P. M. Walker, Boyce, first vice-president ; 
D. C. Sands,. Middleburg, second vice- 
president ; Thos. G. Herring, Bridgewater, 
third vice-president; Mrs. Fay Ingalls, 
Hot Springs, fourth vice- president. 


Vill 


Exports of Fire-cured Tobacco De- 
cline.— Tobacco growers in Central 
Virginia are much concerned over the 
decline in exports of Virginia dark fire- 
cured tobacco, as shown by the recent 
report of the Department of Commerce. 
In the first quarter of this year only 
3,003,242 pounds were exported, compar- 
ed with 7,273,026 pounds for the first 
quarter of 1927. This decrease of over 
50 per cent was due to smaller shipments 
to nearly all countries purchasing this 
type of tobacco. As practically 75 per 
cent of the total production of this to- 
bacco is exported the foreign demand has 
a considerable influence upon the price 
received by the growers. In 1927 the total 
exports amounted to 24,302,331 pounds, 
an increase of 6,000,000 over the preced- 
ing year, so with the short crop of only 
26,500,000 pounds in 1927, growers were 
greatly encouraged and were preparing 
to increase the acreage slightly. The de- 
cline in exports should warn against any 
larger acreage this. year. 


IX 


Short but Newsy—At Cumberland, 
where farmers have depended mainly 
upon dark tobacco for their cash income, 
a cheese factory has been started with 
22 patrons and prospects of doubling the 
number this summer. The neighboring 
county of Powhatan has had a cheese 
factory for several years. ... Dr. F.M. 
Bomberger, who has served as director 
of the Del-Mar-Va Eastern Shore Asso- 
ciation for several years, has been ap- 
pointed as the third member of the quota- 
tions committee of the Eastern Shore 
Farmers’ Association and began his du- 
ties on June 1. This committee fixes the 
price of potatoes each day during the 
marketing season and allots cars to the 
various dealers. Mr. Ben T. Gunter, 
business man and attorney of Accomac, 
already president of the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia Produce Exchange, was re- 
cently elected president also of the Del- 
Mar-Va Eastern Shore Association. .. . 
Richard Mason, of Spotsylvania County 
4-H Club, won first prize of $50 in the 
Chilean Nitrate contest by producing 102 
bushels of corn per acre last year. Ham- 
ilton Crute of Mecklenburg County was 
second with 84.4 bushels. Twenty-three 
boys took part. 


State and Federal Inspection of 
Eggs.—The State Department of Ag- 
riculture has entered into an agreement 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture providing for state and Fed- 
eral inspection and grading of eggs. 
Such wonderful progress has been made 
in grading and standardizing other farm 
products that this new service is expected 
to prove most beneficial to poultrymen. 
Egg inspection will be started at several 
points in the state and will be extended 
as its value is demonstrated. Nelson A. 
Loucks, specialist of the State Division 
of Markets will have charge of this 


work. 
RA 


ners at various experiment stations 
fall to show that the pulling off of 
suckers from corn has any material ef- 
fect on yields. Some believe it is advis- 
able, but many others do not think so. 
From the evidence at hand it seems clear 
that it does not pay to sucker corn. 
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Dull Tools Are A Poor Investment 
Sharpen Them With BLAck Diamonp FILEs 


Unless your edged tools are sharp enough 
to cut at their maximum effectiveness they 
are no better as an investment than money 
which only earns one or two per cent. 


You can restore the cutting edges of harrow 
discs, plows, hoes, scythes, sickles, axes and 
other tools by using a Black Diamond Mill 
You can get this file in the 
size you want from your hardware dealer. 


Bastard File. 


Dull tools are never a poorer invest- 
ment than in the summer. 
yours now with Black Diamond Files. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


Black Diamond. Files 
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Sharpen 


ne 1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
"Rapes Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
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The Farmer’s Prosperity Depends on Tasee ‘His Peadiocis Into Cash. 
Haven’t You Some Quality Product That You Could Turn Into Cash 
by Advertising It in Your Local Papers or in Our Farmers’ Exchange 











mee i of Thrashers 
There Is Only One FRICK 


But It’s Built in Three Sizes 


20"x34” 24x42” 28”x48” 


For all Frick Threshers have features of 
construction peculiar to themselves—fea- 
tures that threshermen want and have 
been looking for—and which are the result 
of our 75 years’ experience building Farm 
Power and Threshing Machinery. 


—And there is no other make of thresher 
that will give the thresherman the con- 
stant satisfaction that is obtained with a 

Frick, for a Frick will thresh all kinds of 
grain under almost any condition, is fast 
on the job, and is the smoothest running 
machine on the market. 


Another thing—the upkeep of a Frick 
Thresher is practically nothing. 


Catalogue furnished on request, and we'll 
be glad for the —eemuay to ove our 
statements. .... .. ‘. eoce 


Prices Right—Terms e om you. 


FRICK CO., Inc. 


Columbia, S. C. Nashville, tee. 
isbury, N. C. Knoxville, Tenn. 
ton, W. Va. Atlanta, Ga. 




















PAY BIG—EASY TO KEEP 
We will tell you how. Write 
today for andsome free 


booklet. Tell us if you keep 
bees now. Here is a bargain: leanings 
in Bee Culture, monthly magazine, 2 
years, $1. “Starting Right With Bees,” 
a book with 128 pages, 124 illustrations, 
and Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 years, 
both $1.50. These will absolutely teach 
you beckeeping. 
e A. I. Root Co., 648 Liberty St., Medina, O. 
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PaysProfits 


That’s Sufficient Reas- 
on for the use of 


MASCOT 
DOLOMITIC 








Agricultural Lime 























Not Its Cost— 
THE DIVIDENDS 
IT PAYS— 
That’s What Counts 
Write Us for Literature 
AMERICAN 
LIMESTONE CoO. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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|Farmers Exchange} MM y 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 


2A 


SY 





This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


have no reduced rates. 


of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, *0v- 

ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, al ~ will pay many advertisers to use other 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertising in 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. MKEach initial, number or amount counts as a word. We 


An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 

















Edition— Clreulati [States Farmers’ Exchange— 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginia. 120,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va........ 8 centa per word 
what editions you Mississippi Valley. 135,000 Miss., Tenn., La., Ark., Ky. 8 centa per word 
— -Alabama.. 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fl 6 cents per word 
wish to use. | ae 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla.. -| 6 cents per word 
Ail al editions. . 475,000 pO RES eae 27 cents per word 

















Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


115 acre farm on hard surface road, good for tobacco, 
truck, Stogk or poultry. Well watered. J. W. Morris, 
Box 1254.” Greensboro, N. C. 

Gee whiz! Here’s a farm bargain. 273 acres, David- 
son County, three miles from town; 100 acres in cul- 
tivation, 150 acres in pasture, 9 room house, substan- 
tial outbuildings, low price, easy terms, J. O. Garner, 
Lexington, N. C, 











VIRGINIA 


~ Bargains “in farms. Catalog free. Old Belt Realty 


Co., Chase City, Va. 





Several large and small farms for sale in southern 
end of Princess Anne County. Terms if wanted. Also 
for rent with equipment. Owner, A. O. Baum, St. 
Brides, Va. 


For Sale.—165 acre bright tobacco and grain farm, 
high state of cultivation. Price and terms. One mile 














from town on improved road. Compelled to sell. H. A. 
Williams, Box 2, Pamplin, Va. 
Plants.—Porto Rico Potato: $2, 1,000. Tomato: 


$2.50, 1,000. Dahlia, Zinnia, 25c¢ dozen, 
25e dozen. Coleus, potted, 10c each 
phinium, Columbine, Dianthus, 75c 
jeraniums, pink Hydrangea, 25c each. 
Farm, Concord, N. C. 


Snap Dragon, 
Gaillardi, tl 
dozen. ‘Fer 
Crowell’s Plant 





CELERY 


Good Celery plants. July, 
side Farm, Pomaria, 8. C. 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 at thousand; post- 
paid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. 


Potato, Cabbage and Tomato plants: $1.15, | 1,000. 
Jeorgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


—— shipment. 
Ear Drum Head and late Flat Dutch Cabbage 
seats  ¢i. 40, 1,000; postpaid. Geo. Daw, Maxton, N.C. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.50 per thousand. ‘To- 
mato plants, $1 thousand. Prompt shipment. Econ- 
omy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 


100 acres Cabbage, Onion, Tomato and Collard “plants. 
$1 thousand. Sweet Potato and Pepper, $2. Farmers 
Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; 
Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; Bermuda Onion $1; 
Porto Rico Potato $1.75. W. W. Williams, Quitman, 
Georgia, 

Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75; 

500, $1: 1,000, $1.50; postpaid, 1,000 express collect 
$1.25. Porto Rico Potato plants $2. Raleigh Plant 
Co., _Raleigh, _N. 
Plants for summer setting. ~ Cabbage, Tomatoes, Col- 
lards, Porto Rican Potatoes: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. Pepper: 50c, 100. All postpaid. Lewiston 
Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





August delivery. Sunny- 























__ POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 


"Tomato Plants now ready: $1.25 
$10. Sweet Potato $2; 


Cabbage 


y: : thousand ; 10,000, 
10,000, $17.50. Pepper $2. 
$1. Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 





Copenhagen, Wakefield, Flat Dutch frostproof Cab- 
bage plants: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1; Tomato $1; 


Collard $1; 


$1.75. 
ment. 


Good plants, 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Ruby King Pepper $2; Porto Rico Potato 


carefully packed. Prompt ship- 





Cabbage and Onion plants, 75c per 1,000. 
early, late and medium varieties. 


Peppers, 


$2.50 for 1,000. 
government 
Sweet and Big Stem Jersey, $1.50 
plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Plant Farm, 


Tomatoes, 
$1.50 per 
Sweet Bell and Hot Peppers, $1.50 for 500; 
Same price on Eggplants. Potatoes, 
inspected, Porto Rico, Triumph, Jersey 
per 1,000. Good 
Write Reliable 
Valdosta, Ga. 











POTATOES 
Potato oe: $1.75, 1,000. Sunnyside Farm, Clare- 
mont, N. 
Porto Ricos: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- 


ma City, Fla. 





Potato wigete:, $2 1,000; postpaid. _ 
N, 


Eureka Farm, 


Claremont, 





Porto 


erdale Farm, 


Rican, certified, $2 “ea cana postpaid. Clov- 
8. 


Williamston, 





up, 


Pure Porto Rico Potato — 
$1.25. <A 


$1.50, 1,000; 5,000 
Cameron, Alma, Ga. 





Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.25 thousand. 
Write R. L. Taylor, Alma, 


Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants: “$2, 1 1,000 ; 


postpaid. 


oO. D. Murray, Catawba, N. 





Inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, 


$1.50; 


5,000 or more, $1.25. D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga. 





PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS 


Inspected and certified: $1.50, 
mediate shipment. 
satisfy. 


1,000. Im- 
Fine large plants that 
Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000. 


STAR PLANT CO., QUITMAN, GA. _ 





Potato Plants.—Porto Rican, Yellow Yams: 
1,000; postpaid $2. 


$1. 50, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


John B. Pope, 


Southern Queen, “Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.25 per 
Cc. 


1,000, postpaid. J. 





P. Somers, Reidsville, N. 


~Jmproved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, , $2 “per 
Cc. 


1,000, postpaid. 


Clyde Davis, Chesterfield, 8S. 





IMPROVED PORTO RICO PLANTS 


$2.00 
nah 
over 


isfaction guaranteed. 


thousand; five thousand, $1.75. Ban- 
Yams and Early Triumph, 25 cents 
Porto Ricos. Cash with order. Sat- 
Buy from a grower. 


ANDERSON PLANT CO., 


_ Nurseries, Greensboro, N. 





POTATOES 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, 
ed; shipped promptly. 
thousand expressed. 
Gainesville, Ga. 





inspected, treat- 
$1.50 thousand mailed; $1.25 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Rt. 1, 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- 
spected, $1.25 thousand; five thousand and over, $1 
thousand, Count and quality insured. J. J. Boatright, 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, June delivery, 
$1.50 per thousand; five thousand lots, $1.25 thousand. 
Guarantee good plants or money back. J. I. Hughes, 
Rockingham, Ga. 


The Progressive Farmer 


LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs; 
foundation pairs or trios. Prices reasonable. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 


BLACK MAMMOTH 


The great Black Mammoth hog reasonably priced, 
Greensboro Nurseries and Stock Farm, Greensboro, 
i; a. 

















DUROC-JERSEYS 





Closing Out Sale.—Porto Rico Potato plants, parcel 
postpaid to your mail box, $1.95 per thousand. Prompt 
shipment. Send cash with order. Bullard Brothers 
Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





GENUINE PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL 

POTATO PLANTS 
Grown from hand selected seed, 
per 1,000; 5,000 up $1.50. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. REFERENCES: any bank or 
banker. 


at $1.75 


J. A. JOHNSON, JR. 
Rockingham, Ga. 


Potato Plants.—Old time Southern Queen, 
Yams and Red Spanish, $2.25 per 1,000. 





Yellow 
Bunch Yams, 





Bunch Porto Rico and Big Stem Jerseys, $2.50; deliv- 
ered. R. E. Hughes, Dutton, Ala. 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, govern- 


ment inspected; purebred plants; guaranteed count, 
prompt shipment. 5,000 up: 90c, 1,000. We are re- 
liable. Bristol Plant Co., Bristol, Ga. 


Portc Rico, Nancy Hall, Norton Yams and | Red 
Bliss Potato plants; raised from the vine; $2 per 
1,000, by express; $2.25 postpaid. Grown by J. H. 
Moore, 514 FE. Hargett, Raleigh, N. C. 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern Yam, Early Tri 
umph, Georgia Buck, Haiti, Old Time Spanish, $2.50 
Cash with all or- 
Cc. 








per thousand, parcel post prepaid. 
ders. CC. C. Taylor, Maiden, N, 


Cut Price Sale.—Porto Rico Potato plants, highest 
quality. Parcel post or express shipments, $1.45 per 
1,000. Parcel post brings them to your mail box. 
Send cash with orders. Prompt shipment. Baxley 
Srokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 




















TOMATOES 
‘Tomato ue: 300, $1; 500, $1.60. O. D. Murray, 
Catawba, N. C. 
Leading Tomato plants: 100, Y ae 300, $1; postpaid. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 
~ NURSERY — 
Fruits, Ornamentals. Greensboro 


— wanted. 


Registered Duroc pigs. L. Blackman, Nottoway. Va. 


Registered Duroc pigs, both sex, for sale. Marshall 
$ros., Wytheville, Va. 








Registered big bone service boars, bred gilts. Fair- 
mont Farms, Staunton, Va. 





MBUROCS THAT PAY 
BECAUSE THEY BREED WELL, FEED 
WELL AND GROW WELL. A HERD OF 
850 PRIZES IN_ FOUR 
THE BEST Hea! BEST. WE 
RAISE 1 200 ANNUA .Y. BOARS, 
GILTS, AND BRED sows FOR SALE 
AT A LIVING FIGURE. CURLES NECK 
FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Durocs.—Bred gilts, boars and pigs; farmers’ prices. 
a 


Alexander, Fairfield, Va. 
Purebred Duroc pigs, 3 months old, 60 to 70 pounds, 


$10 each; all — in buyer’s name. L. J. Griz- 
zard, Emporia, Va 








ESSEX 
Full blood Essex pigs, ten weeks old; also bred gilts 
for sale. Pedigree furnished with each pig. The 
Essex Stock Farm, L. M. Cooper, Owner, Autryville, 
~ %. 








« O. I. C. 
Registered O. I. C. hogs. H. H. Gregory, 
‘enn. 





Portland, 





» I. C., registered; all sizes. Cash or credit; 
reasonable. Ferndale Stock Farms, Salem, Indiana. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Type shoats, bred gilts, service boars, 
from litters of 9 to 18. Valley View Stock Farm, 
Harrogate, Tenn. 











Big Type Poland Chinas.—My spring pigs are weaned 

. No better breeding in Americ 

Pedigrees furnished. R. A. F 
rier, Sinking Creek, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


Guernseys. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 















Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Several registered Guernsey cows, heifers and bulls. 
J. J. McDaniel, Cornwell, S. C. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


HEREFORDS 








SEEDS 


BEANS 


nage Beans, $3.50 bushel. 
berry, ae oi 


Biloxis mixed with Mammoth Yellows, $2 bushel. 
W. 8S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soys. $2 bushel; 
bushel: Hollybrooks, 
Lake Landing, N. C 
~ Selected recleaned Mammoth “Yellow, Mammoth Brown 
and Tar Heel Black Soybeans, $2 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Hertford; check with order. Hertford Hardware & 
Supply Co., Hertford, nC: 


~~ CHUFAS 











R. D. Taylor, Gum- 








Biloxis, $2.75 
$2. 25 bushel W. S. Dudley, 

















Certified purple and yellow. Porto Rican. Potato plants: 
$1.65, 1,000; 5,000: $1.40, 1,000. Millions ready. 
36 hour service. Tomato plants: 90c, 1,000. Triangle 
Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. oe 


Field grown Cabbage, ‘Collard, uaa plants, any 
variety: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,0 $1.50; postpaid. 
5,000, $5; expressed. Good je on ’ guaranteed. Fair- 
view Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


ya Ee and yellow Porto Rican Potato plants: 
$1.25 1,000; 5,000: $1, 1,000. Millions ready. 
Tunnnte plants: “90c, "1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sims Potato Plant Co. Pembroke, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants: 75c, 1,000; Collard 75c; 
Bermuda Onion $1; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pepper $2; 
Porto Rico Potato $1.50. Good plants, prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Cabbage and Collard plants: $1. 25, 1,000. Tomatoes 
$1.50; charges collect. Prepaid: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75. Peppers and Celery: 100, 50c; 500, $2; 
1,000, $3. 50. Emmett triffin, 


Courtland, Va. 
Millions field grown ‘Cabbage, Collard Tomato plants, 

leading varieties: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 

postpaid. 10,000, $12.50: expressed. ' Good ‘delivery 

guaranteed. Courtland — Plant Farm, Courtland, Va. 


Genuine Nancy Hall “and Porto Rico Potato Plants; 
postpaid: $2.25, 1,000. Express collect, 5,000 or more, 
$1.75, 1,000. Pepper and Tomato plants, 10 cents 
dozen, 75 cents hundred. A. J. Lockhart, Gleason, 
Tenn. 

Altman Plant Co., “Alma, “Ga. —Improved Porto | Ricans, 
Nancy Hall, Early Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 per 
1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.50 per 1,000. Tomato plants, 
eg per 1,000. Prompt service; satisfaction guaran- 
teed, 


























For Sale.—Recleaned Chufas seed, $4 per hushel, 
Alma, Ga. f.o.b., cash with order. Summers, Williston, 
Florida. 
Porto Rico, Southern Queen, Early Triumph, Nancy PEAS 
; .75, 1,000; aid. F. Punch, Newton, 
: A, Lo see : Choice, sound Brabhams $2.50; Six Weeks $2.50; 
——— New Eras O. P. Light- 


Genuine Porto Rico, 
5,000, $5. 


sand; 


Nancy Hall plants, $1.25 thou- 
Southeastern Plant Farms, Baxley, 


Georgia. 





Well 


prepaid. 


rooted certified Pogato plants: 1,000, $1.65; 
4,000 express collect $4. Hoke Deen, Bax- 


ley, Ga. 


$2.25; CRys $2.25; Mixed $2, 
sey, Brunson, s. s 

For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soy»eans. Pez - 
nuts, Chufas, Corn; all varieties. H. M. Frankiin & 
Company, Tennille, Ga. 


POTATOES 














Porto Rican Potato plants, 
thousand or more, $1.20 per thousand. 


$1.35 per thousand; five 
J. R. Harrison, 








Coffee, Ga. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants, free from 
disease, $2 per thousand, postpaid. J. J. Barringer, 
Conover, N. C. 

Porto Rico Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; $2.20 post- 
paid. $1.75 for five thousand. May delivery. Geo. 


Daw, Maxton, NL 








GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 


PLANTS 


$1.50 per 1,000; over 5,000 at $1.25. 


First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 


ments, 


absolutely guaranteed. We are 


RELIABLE—have your banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT COMPANY 


Alma, Georgia 





Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; over 5,000, 


$1.25. 
back, 


Branch Plant Co., 


Cash with orders. ompt shipments or money 


Baxley, Ga. 





Porto Rican Potato plants, $1 per thousand. 


variety 
ment. 


Leading 
Prompt ship- 
Baxley, Ga. 


Tomato plants, $1 per thousand. 
Write G. L. Steedley, 





Certified Porto Rico and Early Triumph Sweet Po- 
tato: 500, 76c; 1,000, $1.25. Large, stocky, early and 
late variety Cabbage ‘and Tomato: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
meee oe Prompt shipments. Emerald Farms, Meigs, 
teorgia, 





Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. 
Ruby King Pepper plants same price. Ga vy and Bal- 


timore Tomato plants: 500, Tie: 1,000, $1.25. Moss 
packed, all plants postage paid. R. Chanclor, Seville, 
Georgia. 

~ Gabbage, Collard plants: $1.2 5, 1,000; 10,000, $10. 


Tomatoes $1.50; charges eS, 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. 
50c; 500, $2: 
« Yourtland, 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—Listen; don’t take chances; 
pay little more and get the — We do not sub- 
stitute and guarantee to satis you. Cabbage and 
Onions, all varieties, prepaid: 1 os" 1,000; collect: 75c, 
1,000. Tomatoes: June Pink, Bonny Best, Florida 
Special, Marglobe Wilt Resisting, Brimmer, Beef- 
steak, Stone and Greater Baltimore: prepaid: 100, 60c; 
250, $1; 500, $1.50: 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75: 
Peppers: Ruby King, 


Prepaid: 100, 35c¢; 
Sweet Potatoes, Peppers: 100, 

1,000, $3.50. Virginia Plant Farm, 
Va. 





Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, World Beater, Pimento. 
and Hot Peppers; MD ee 3 50, 50c; 100, Thc; 250, 
50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; collect: 1,000, $3, Snow 


Ball Cauliflower plants ‘same price as peppers. Egg- 
plants, New York and Black Beauty, same price as 
peppers. Potatoes: Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Jersey 
Sweet. Big oa Jersey and Pumpkin Yam, prepaid: 
600, $1.50; 1,0 $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.75; 5,000 or 
more, $1.50 _ ‘1,000. All Potato plants are govern- 
ment ~ yoy L free of disease. Give us a trial or- 
der and be hroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


Crystal Plant Co., 
and Porto Rican Potato plants, 
or more, 


Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall 
$1.60 per 1,000; 5,000 
$1.40 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. 





Pure 
1,000; 


5,000, $6. 
ped promptly. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. 3, 


Improved Porto Rico Potato plants. 
Moss packed for 


$1.25 per 
safe arrival. Ship- 
Macon, Ga. 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, 
5,000, $8: 


$1.75 thousand; 


ten thousand $15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Cash with orders, G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Ga. 
Porto Rico Potato plants government inspected; 
prompt shipment; $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 or inore, 


$1.25 per 


thousand. Lightsey Plant Farm, Bristol, 


teorgia. 





Genuine Improved Porto Rico Potato plants from se- 


lected seed; government inspected; full count, prompt 
shipment; $1.50 per 1,000. J. M. Chambers, Quit- 
man, Ga, 





GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 


PL 


at 


ANTS: $1.65 per 1,000; 
$1.45. First class plants, 


over 5,000 
full count, 


prompt shipments absolutely guaran- 
teed. Reference, Commercial Agencies. 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GA. 





Improved Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 


government inspected: 


$1.75. 
Raxley. 


$2 thousand; ten thousand lots, 
Satletection guaranteed. Smith Bros, Plant Co., 
a 


Late crop Irish Potatoes, Peach Blow variety; choice 
stock for planting, two dollars per bushel. H. V. 
Winston, Claremont, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.25 bushel, 
Beans $2.50. Mixed Peas $2.50. 
pound. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
$4. Both test 95% pure. 
factory. George Bowman, 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY -CHICKS 


Write for reduced prices on baby chicks, 6c and up. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville. Va. 


Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 
100, $8; heavy mixed $7; prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Mathis Quality. Chicks. —Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. Chicks 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kans. 








Bunch 
Chufas 8 cents 





Sweet Clover 
Return seed if not satis- 
Concordia, Kansas. 




















Stockers and Feeders.—Herefords; coming yearlings 
and trios. Weighing from 450 to 800 pounds. All de- 
horned, sorted in even sizes. Can furnish several car- 
loads. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 


JERSEYS 
50 beautiful 1-2 year old Jersey heifers. 
sheep. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 
SHEEP 
Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. Fox 
Brothers, Sevierville, Tenn 
For Sale.—4 registered Shropshire buck lambs. C€. 
L. Doggett, ClarksviNe, Va. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Guernsey or Holstein calves; tuberculin tested; shin- 
ped c.o.d. gewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis 


Cows for Sale.—Guernseys, “Holsteins and Jerseys: 
two Holstein bulls one Jersey bull; a good herd sire. 
E. M. Harnsberger, Rt. 2 Orange, Va. 
DOGS 

Pedigreed Collie pups, $10 and $15. 
K. Tack, Chapel Hill, oe P 

English Shepherd puppies, shipped on approval. H. 
W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 

Collies, Perm, 

Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 

Hunting Hounds | Cheap. —Trial. Collars, Supplies. 
Catalogue. Kaskaskennels, C33, Herrick, Illinois. 

PALIIILIIES. 


) MISCELLANEOUS 


AUCTIONEERING 


Have us sell your town or farm property at auction. 
North American Land Company, Inc., ome Office 
Ayden, N. 








165 steck 


























Intelligent. 








Fox Terriers, German Police. 




















BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Fancy Table Honey.—Quality guaranteed; low prices. 
Also Italian Bees and Queens. Write for prices. 

















York Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 
BOOKS—PERIODICALS 
American Nut Journal.—Official journal. Copy 20c¢; 
$2 year. Rochester, N. Y. 
COLLECTION 
Notes, Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. No 


charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


Soreerset, Ky. 


CORN HARVESTER 








Baby Chicks.—Purebred Barred Rocks. Rhode Island 
Reds and White Plymouth Rocks, $11.50 per hundred. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wy- 
andottes, Black Minorcas, $13.50 per hundred. Light 
Brahmas, White Orpingtons, Jersey Black Giants, $16 
hundred. Heavy breeds mixed, White Leghorns, Brown 
Leghorns or Anconas, $9.50 hundred. Delivery charges 
prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Woodlawn 
Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 





~ Jersey 
$1 each. 











ack Giants, 


‘3. months old, 
Pierce Cook, 


Fountain Inn, 


_____LEGHORNS 


2.000 White Leghorn pullets for sale. 
c arrollton, Ga. 


S. C. White ~ Leghorn “hens, 
sold at great reduced prices. 


Marcy strain, 
s. C. 








~W. H. Kinney, 


~pullets and cockerels 
Trail’s Fmd Poultry 





Farm, Gordonsville, 

Everlay Brown Leghorn chicks; select stock Tor- 
mohlen’s special matings. Last hatch chicks 10c; 
young hens, pullets, cockerels, $1. TT. D. Birchett, 


Petersburg, Va. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Pullets, cockerels, purebred; Holterman straint parent 
stock blood tested; certified three years: selected by 
county agent. y ’. Harman, Halifax, Va. 

















GUINEAS 
Pearl Gute eggs: 15, $1; prepaid. J. F. Punch, 
Newton, N. C. 
TURKEYS 





Mammoth Bronze; prize winning. Eggs, $2.50 dozen. 
Fred Reese, Hickory, N. C. 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 








ing pictures of harvester, Process Company, Salina, 
Kansas. 
DOG REMEDIES 
Hastings’ Mange Balm.—Satisfaction guaranteed or 


Has completely cured hundreds of 
Postpaid, one dollar. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


money refunded. 
cases. Hair returns naturally, 
H. G. Hastings Co., Seedsmen, 


FARM MACHINERY 
Delaval Separator.—Slightly used, splendid condi- 
tion; bargain. Hagan’s Dairy Supply House, Greens- 
boro, N. 











E-Z Quick Green Pea Shellers —Separates, peas from 
hulls. Capacity, 32 quarts per hour. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $29.50 prepaid. J. W. Coggins Co., 
Sophia, Cc, 





HONEY 


For Sale.—Fancy ry delicious, bulk comb Honey. 
Write for prices. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 


High Class Kodak Finishing.—Roll films daveloned 
free. Prints 4c to 6c. W. W. White Co., Drawer 1112 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 prints, free en- 
largement, 25¢ silver. Superior Photo Finishers, Dept. 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 

















LIME 





Dolomite Agricultural Lime can be most 
profitably used in connection with acid phosphate or 
a complete fertilizer. Write us for literature. 
ican Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Amer- 
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June 16, 1928 
MOTORCYCLES 


rebuilt, | guaranteed. 
Floyd Clymer, 








Motorcycle Bargains. —U sed, 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. 
818 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


PATENTS 


Patented or unpatented. 
545 Enright, St. Louis, 








Inventions commercialized. 
Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 532 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. 


ROOFING 


Galvanized V-crimp roofing, metal shin- 
es, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. Budd-Piper 
Roofing Co. Durham, vw. °C, 











Roofiing. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 














on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Point, N > 

Let Mr. Ozment help you ‘qualify for a ~ government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their catalogue. Char- 
lotte | _Barber College, Charlotte, c. 

TOBACCO 

Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 

ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 


Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 





G uaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed. Cliew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $3 Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Murray 
Kentucky 


Tobacco.—Rich, mellow chewing, 
pounds $1.50; 10 pounds for $2.50, 
10 pounds $2. Pay when received. 
sale Tobacco Co., R7, Mayfield, Ky. 


AERO Saar 


- WANT TO BUY 





Valley Farmers, 





free flavoring, 5 
Golden smoking, 
Farmers Whole- 


LAFF OOO 


eee RAL / mae 








Boxwood “bushes, all sizes. Sydney Elliott, Belle 
Meade, ? 

Old postage "stamps. “wanted on envelopes used before 
1880. Highest prices paid. Frank H, Jones, 153 
Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 
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HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


PARR Rn nnn 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, 











write Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Want two men or boys of good character, good 


workers, to work on up to date farm; will pay good 
salary. Equipped with machinery and conveniences; 
good neighborhood. Foard and lodging with family 
Good home for good men. Apply to G. E. Robertson, 
Rt. 1, Blackstone, 


Soa 








PDO 


AGENTS WANTED 


OO eeeeeenenem 


Salesmen wanted. 
boro, N. C. 





vo aaa a aan 


Greensboro Narienien: Greens- 








Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Earn $5 day gathering evergreens, roots, herbs. 


3otanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 


Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma Co., 


Booklet free. 





Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We start you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


We pay $48.00 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and | Powder. 3uss- Beach 
Company, Dept. A79 Falls, Wis. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 





Soaps, Extracts, 
unnecessary. Car- 














mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 
Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses, $2.98. Beats 


store prices. $15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Clifford- ‘Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chi cago. 














Rig profits steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 3 


Sell Fruit Trees..-Summer work for farmers, teachers 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Coaeord, Ga. 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 wacky. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products, Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
tional Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists 
All brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
tox C-6. 

















Surprise housewives! Leaky utensils repaired free in- 
Stantly. ‘nockout demonstration sells Mendets amaz- 
ingly. Twelve dollars daily easy. Free samples. sell- 
ing secrets. Get territory yom. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 9A, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 


Make Big Money.—Sell our nationally known all wool 
tailored to individual measure Suits, $23.59-$29.50. 
Commissions $4-$5. Your big opportunity. _ ge sam- 
ple outfit free. Write General Tailoring Company, 
Dept. AK6, 529 S. Franklin, Chicago 














Progressive Farmer . 
Ads Are 
Guaranteed Reliable 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should person- 
ally investigate land before 
purchasing, 
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| NORTH CAROLINA FARM | 
| NEWS | 


ARMERS who may wish to take in- 

struction in the special cotton grading 
course at State College in connection 
with the summer school, June 11-July 16, 
may arrange to take 
part-time — instruc- 
tion, says Prof. W. 
H. Darst. Samples 
of cotton from sev- 
eral thousand bales 
representing most of 
the grades and sta- 
ples to be found in 
the Cotton Belt will 
be used. Instruction 
will be given by R. L. Kause, an expert 
grader from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is expected that 
the six-weeks’ course will be well attend- 
ed throughout by brokers, cotton buyers, 
warehousemen, and others. Farmers, too, 
should take advantage of the course, says 
Professor Darst. Those who cannot come 
for the full time may arrange to attend 
for a few days at a time as they can 
leave their farm work. 


Sweet Potato Growers Meet.—The 
Carolinas Sweet Potato Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Flor- 








ence, South Carolina, June 1. The re- 
port of Thomas B. Young, manager, 
showed the largest volume of business 


done in any year since the association 
was organized. Prices were not high, yet 
the association handled all of its business 
within the 3 per cent charge in the con- 
tract, paid all expenses, and has a sub- 
stantial reserve on hand. 


Will Inspect Irish Potato Crop.—Ap- 
proximately 100 inspectors have been 
furnished the Irish potato growers of 
Eastern North Carolina by the State Di- 
vision of Markets to aid the growers in 
marketing their crop as profitably as pos- 
sible. Carlot shipments are now moving 
from this section but with the. increase 
of over 3,000 acres planted it is expected 
that prices will be low. Early quotations 


were from $3 to $3.50 per barrel. Early 
shipments of snapbeans have brought 
satisfactory prices. 

IV 


Program for Farm and Home Week. 
—Registration for , Farm and Home 
Week at State College, July 24-27, will 
begin on Monday, July 23. The sectional 
meetings will start promptly at 8 o'clock 
Tuesday morning. For the men, courses 
have been arranged in agronomy, animal 
husbandry, poultry, horticulture, and for- 
estry. For the women, the courses will 
be in nutrition, clothing, house furnish- 
ing, gardening, and poultry. The sec 
tional meetings will continue until 11 
o'clock each day, when the men and wo- 
men will hold a joint meeting until 1 
o'clock. From 2 until 4 o'clock, the sec- 
tional meetings will again be held. From 
4 until 6, time will be given for recre- 
ation and visits to points of interest. 
Following supper, each evening, there 
will be entertainment on the campus in 


the way of community singing, music, 
and motion pictures. 
Vv 

Jackson Farmers Sell Wool.—The 


sum of $4,300 was paid to sheep growers 
of Jackson County recently when the 
cooperative wool pool was held at Sylva 
by County Agent W. C. Tilson. The 
prices ranged from 47 to 52 cents a 
pound, according to quality and condition 
of the fleeces. An additional $3,000 
worth of wool was sold privately the 
day before. 

VI 


Macon Farmers’ Federation.—A to- 
tal of $19,597.55 worth of farm products 
has been sold by farmers of Macon 
County through the local federation since 
the first of the year, says County Agent 
Lyles Harris. The sales included 79,244 
pounds of live poultry, 17,581 pounds of 
live hogs, and 1,917 pounds of wool. The 
same group of growers have also added 
two registered boars, two registered 
Guernsey bulls, 32 Guernsey heifers, and 
4,725 purebred baby chicks at a cost of 
$2,129.50. In addition $313.75 worth of 
seed for pastures and _ soil-improving 
crops have been purchased. It is esti- 
mated that the farmers have saved over 
$3,000 through codperative action, when 





THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 

a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 

Pre-war 


Last Week Month. 1go Year. 1go (1910-14) 








Cotton, spot middling, tb. ......... $0.2115 $0.2195 $0.1640 $0.1313 
Cottonseed, per ton in carlots ...... AS BEA ag TIC awe 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 07 07% 1034 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 1.15 1.67% 4.85 
Flogs, DUVET AGE, COR. 65008 60:08 :140.54,9)8)0 9.65 10.15 8.85 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.64 12.26 97 
ELGOe: TFESH TSTS, MAO 0 sk 808 os 8i8 26% 29 2014 
FLERS; UDB, 1D). cies t eo snes SN 23 27 22% 
Butter, CXF GS, TDs veiwants:3 sigies é-5rs 83% 4BY, IBY; 4034 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.65% 2.11% 1.45% 
COPW, NO. 2 WUZEO, OB: own csewiscicie 1.06% Jdd 1.0034 
Qats, NOx 20Y Rite; OW. sc anna asec 68 69 50% 443 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 21.50 19.00 19.50 17.30 
sae May 25. ** May 4. 
New York October cotton futures (last week), 20.69. 
INDEX FIGURES 
Pre-war 

May,1928 April,1928 May,1927 (1910-14) 
Farm price index ........ec.005- 148 140 126 100 
Industrial wholesale price index*. ae °4 97 100 
New York factory wage index... date Naf 230 100 


* 1926—100. 


The index of prices of farm products as gi aie rid the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics on May 15 was 148 per cent of the pre- ‘vel, This represented an ad- 
vance of 8 points over the preceding month and Meee over a year before. It is 
the highest the index has been since August, 1925, and the highest for May since 1920. 


GOV'T LABORERS 


NEEDED for Post Office Service, Tie out mail, 
cancel stamps, hang sacks, separate mail, etc. Age 
18-45. $125-$133 month. Permanent. Particulars 
FREE. Write, Ozment Inst., 225-A, St. Louis, Mo, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





»”? 











Catch Fish! 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats with 
our folding ry d STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write for 
our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 Box 
of our Famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., Dept. E-2 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















100% LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED 

50 10 1000 

Baby Chicks Ferris strain W. Leghorns $4. 50 $8.00 $ 70 
Brown Leghorns .......... 50 8.00 70 

Shi ¢.0.D. Basom’s Barred Rocks... 00 9.00 80 
Wetakethe risk. Single Comb R. 1, Reds.. 5.00 9.00 80 





_ Srl Minorcas 


CHIX 
xed Chicks 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 
CHICKS and 


RIVERSID PULLETS 


from blood-tested, accredited farm-range flocks. Catalog 

and poultry book free. CUT PR S. Chicks going fast. 
RIVERSIDE HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 

R. F. D. No. 4-B Knoxville, Tenn. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY | 


a 50 * 00 po 
00 00 
RICHFIELD. PA. 





Send only $1.00 
and pay postman 
the rest after you get 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 


Our catalog shows many beautiful views. 
Aiso 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


CHICKS of Quality 



































HENS AND MALES NOW HALF PRICE 

Cash or C. O. D. 500 1,000 

ite Wyandottes . gute ss. Se PB. 00 $47. 50 $90.00 HENS AND MALES 

cks or Reds'...... 275 5.00 9.00 30.00 | Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
White Leghorns -. 2.50 4.50 8.00 70.00 | Trapnested, pedigreed, foundation stock, egg bred 28 
Hoavy Mixed ........ 250 4.50 8:00 70.00 | years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Catalog and special 
Light Mixed ........ 2.25 4.00 7.00 60.00 | Price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d, and guarantee eatigne- 
From carefully selected free range flocks. 100% errival. tion. George B. Ferris, 980 “Union, Grand Rapids, Mic 





Postpaid. Valuable illustrated booklet free. 
The Commercial Hatchery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 











From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 HOLSTEINS 
S. C. White and Brown Logherse. s 7.00 
> > ye glee —_ ae 2 / 
Bu WEEE. 6.55.04 00s0 08's - 
Broilers or Mixed Chix .......... 6.00 af 7110 Cal 
S. C. White Leghorns,, direct Ds 14 Ves! 
~ po) Taner rrr 11.00 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. y The ability to 
J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5! goon large healthy calves 





each year is an established Hol- 


TRAIL’S END FAMOUS CHICKS 2°3°s 


SEND ONLY $1.00, pay postman the balance. hr 

live delivery guaranteed, Fine purebred thrifty chicks. 

immediate shipment. Per hundred 

Trail’s End 307 egg strain White Leghorns $ 9.95 
Cheaper in larger lots. 


steincharacteristic. Holstein calves 

are easily raised and surpluses may 

be profitably vealed at early ages. 
Write for literature 





Barred Rocks .......... 10.00 "Yhe: Service. 

ie See ee 14.00 HOLSTEINGEFRIESIAN 
Large breed broilers 9.00 ASSOCLATION AMERICA 

Small breed broilers 6.00 230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 











TRAIL’S END POULTRY. FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 
JUNE PRICES ON 


Hi-Grade Chix BABY CHICKS 


All from purebred free range flocks. 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Cooter Free. 


25 100 500 
W. and Br. Leghorns. he 4 os 50 $10.00 $47.50 


RED POLL CATTLE "Mirk bReeD 

MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
Advanee, North Carolina. 








rred_and White Rocks ... 6.50 12.00 57.50 | CO., Route f, 
ee node sa meas .... : 30 6.50 5 00 oa 
‘hite Wyandottes ........... 0 7.50 14. 7. 
Staaty MRA oie visas 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 Southdown Sheep, Essex Hogs 
All breeds mixed 2.75 5.00 9.00 40.00 as 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM Lambs, $20.00 pair; yearling rams and ewes, $15 each. 
Dept. 100, Troutville, Virginia Roars, $12 to $15 each; pigs, $16 pair. 





L. G. JONES, 


MONEY FoR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 


Tobaccoville, N. C. 










50,000 Weekly. Prepaid, 100% Live 

Guaranteed. All flocks culled. 

White, Buff and Brown Leg- 50 100 400 
WORE Ws 6-00'nn 0 ¥ulen be 0448 $5.00 $ 9.00 $34.00 

White and Barred Rocks, Black Mi- 


Delivery 


norcas, White Wyandottes ....... 11.00 42.00 or livestock of any kind, our classified 

Buff Orpingtons, Buff Rocks, Rhode columns will turn these into money 
Island Reds, Buff Minoreas ..... 6.50 12.00 46.00 for you 

Black Giants and Light Brahmas.. 9.50 18.00 68.00 : 

i a massa pan 10: . ads aon “4 3°. toe The cost is very little yet good results 
ea xe er Ss an . D wie 

Pekin Ducks, : 06. Catalog in colors free. are secured rite us today for full 


information and rates on the different 
editions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 


Bucyrus, Ohio 





$25 
GOLDEN RULE H TCHERY, Box 31, 
—§S. C. Buff Leghorns: $10, 100; W. Leg- 


CHIC horns: $8, 100; Barred Rocks and Reds: a " 
$9, 100; White Rocks: $11, 100; Heavy Mixed: $8. Birmingham, Ala. 
100; Light Mixed: $7, 100. 100% live Salivary guaran- Raleigh, N. C. 


teed. Circular free. Special price on 1,000 lots. 
JACOB NEIMOND, Box 7, MecAlisterville, Pa. | Serherferferforferferferferfeaferferfesforfe fore sfe fe sferheode she skesfonie 








local prices are considered. 





Ethyl Gasoline is 

colored red for identi- 

fication but not all 

red gasolines contain 

ETHYL, whose ac- 

tiveingredient is tetra- ; “Sureoon. 
ethyl lead. It takes p Bf eneen’ 
more than dye to make . | ‘caen 
an ‘anti-knock” (high New voan us a 
compression) fuel. 


Less than a 

teaspoonful 

to the gallon 
but what a difference 


ETHYL makes! 


THYL is the name of the “anti- 

knock” compound developed by 
General Motors Research Laboratories 
to make motor gasoline more efficient. 

Leading oil companies mix it with gaso- 
line at their refineries to form Ethyl Gaso- 
line, the standard high compression fuel. 

There is less than a teaspoonful of 
ETHYL fluid in a gallon of Ethyl 
Gasoline—but what a difference it makes! 

In cars of ordinary compression, 
ETHYL eliminates that “knock” and 
power loss as carbon forms—and turns 
the higher compression created by the 
carbon deposits into extra power. As for 
the new high compression cars, ETHYL 
made them possible ! 

Ethyl Gasoline is now available 
throughout the United States and Canada 
at pumps bearing the ETHYL emblem. 
Ride with ETHYL today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


_Knocks out that “knock” 
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SCRATCH! 


Dog Catcher—“‘Do 
censes?” 

Small Boy—“Yes, sir, they’re just covered 
with them.” 


your dogs have li- 


A SURE CURE 


“IT say, old man, what’s good for my com- 
plaint?”? asked a sufferer from insomnia. “I 
haven’t closed my eyes for five nights.” 

“Go in for boxing,” replied his friend. “The 
first time I tried it my eyes were closed for 
a week!” 


A DEVOTIONAL SKUNK 


A skunk and her four baby skunks were 
basking in the sun when a big hound dog 
made his appearance. 

“Children,” said the mother skunk, “let us 
spray.” 

STRETCHING IT 
Conductor—“‘How old is this boy?” 
Lady—‘‘Four.” 

Conductor—“How old are you, sonny?” 

Sonny—‘‘Four.” 

Conductor—‘Well I’ll let him ride free this 
time, but I know what he’s going to be when 
he grows up.” 

Lady—‘‘What is he going to be?” 

Conductor—“‘Either a liar or a giant.” 


STUNG! 

The saddest news of the month is the story 
of the ambitious youth who joined the Navy 
to see the world and spent four years in a 
submarine. 


MUST BE THE BERRIES 


“My girl and I are horticulturally inclined. 
She is a peach and the apple of my eye, so 
we make a fine pear.” 

“Yes, but when I 
you acted like 


Tennessee 


saw 
a couple 
Farmer. 


you out together 
’ 


of nuts to me.”— 


WAS HE HIRED? 

“We need brains in this business, 
man.” 
“You 


ness shows 


young 


Your busi- 
Mutual Magazine. 


sir. 


needn’t tell me that, 
it.”’—Am. 


SUPER ECONOMY 
A Scotchman was leaving on 
called back was leaving: 
all, and dinna forget to tak’ lit- 
tle Donal’s glasses off when he isn’t looking 


: a business trip 
and he as he 


“Goodbye 
t anything. 


TIME CHANGES THINGS 
Teacher—“‘I 
tt die 
Wee Will—‘‘Yes, ma’am.” 
Teacher—‘‘Why is it wrong?” 
Wee Will—‘‘Because you ain't 


have went. That’s wrong, isn’t 


went yet.” 


EDUCATION DEFENDED 

“Don't talk to about colleges!”’ scoffed 
the self-made “Look at me! Do you 
suppose I would have been any more success- 
ful than I am if I'd had a college education?” 

“No,” admitted the professor, “but you 
might have been less inclined to brag about 
it.”"—Judge. 


me 
man. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


l —— Copyright, 1928, by 
By J. P, ALLEY Bell Syndicate, Inc, 








DAT OLE BULL-DAW6 MouGH 
NoT BITE, BUT HE So 
SCANLOUS UGLY HE KIN 
JES’ GROWL AT You EN 
TAIK Yo’ BRitcHEs!!"! 








} 


i 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

I jes ’clare to goodness! W’en de pah- 
son ain’ preachin’ at you he takin’ up a 
collection f’'um youl!!! 





They Do the 
Work of Fifty 
Million Folks 


CONTINENTAL gins last 
year accomplished in the 
short time that the ginning 
season lasted, the work of 
fifty million people if done 
by hand. 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


did this gigantic job far bet- 
ter than hand gins ever 
could do. 

For nearly a hundred years, 
they’ve set the standard for 
fine ginning, wherever cotton 
grows. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 





LE iteen eRe T want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs—drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One man 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres., 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 401, Milwaukee, Wis. 





MEN and WOMEN 


in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling experience required— 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAYI 

ae eo ae ee oe me ee 


g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. fremont Tens. 


€ Please tell me how I can make more money y 
a 
= § 


—— 


Name 

| Address. 
City State. 
oe ke eS a ee ee a oe ae Oe 














